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CHAPTER  I. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Renee's  pleasure  at 
seeing  Monsieur  cle  TroglefF  was  evident ; 
all  her  vivacity  returned,  she  was  eager  for 
news,  took  interest  in  the  world  at  large 
and  discussed  the  possibilityof  his  schemes. 
His  visit  was  a  long  one,  and,  finding  him- 
self thus  welcomed,  he  soon  returned. 

In  fact,  to  the  grief  of  Monsieur  de  Car- 
noet,  who  feared  his  presence  would  bring 
sorrow  to  them,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ill- 
disguised  anger  of  Rohan,  his  visits  multi- 
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plied  themselves,  so  that  soon  not  a  day 
passed  without  his  coming  ;  he  had  always 
something  to  tell  or  something  to  consult 
about.  How  could  Rohan  reconcile  Renee's 
cheerful  ways  and  lively  talk,  with  her 
anxiety  about  the  chevalier  and  the  remem- 
brance of  sorrow  that  seemed  to  weisrh  her 

o 

down  of  late  ?  What  was  it  that  made  her 
so  welcome  this  visitor?  She  had  never 
cared  for  him  before  !  Often  when  he 
heard  her  soft  laughter  in  answer  to 
her  visitor's  remarks,  Rohan  would  look 
at  her.  With  her  head  raised  from  her 
work,  her  eyes  fixed  on  Monsieur  de 
Troo-leff  in  all  innocence,  and  her  face 
beaming  with  pleasure,  she  seemed  to  for- 
get the  rest  of  the  world ;  but,  if  by  chance 
she  met  Rohan's  gaze  fixed  on  her,  a  slight 
flush  would  come  on  her  face,  her  tone 
grow  cold,  and  all  her  fun  and  entrain 
disappear. 
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What  was  it  that  had  come  over  her  ? 
Could  she  prove  faithless  to  her  fiance  and 
learn  to  love  that  man  ?  Impossible  !  as 
well  believe  her  capable  of  any  treach- 
ery. How  could  even  the  thought  of  such 
a  thing  come  to  him  about  her?  But 
why  that  anxious  blush  ;  why  so  unhappy 
or  dispirited  as  soon  as  Monsieur  de 
TroglefF  was  gone  ? 

Rohan  thought  of  it  all  in  vain ;  he 
could  come  to  no  solution. 

And  yet,  was  it  not  as  one  might 
naturally  have  expected  ?  The  restraint 
Renee  was  usually  under  was  so  great, 
that  it  could  not  but  tell  on  her ;  she 
had  found  herself  of  late  given  to  fits 
of  irritability  that  were  beyond  her 
control ;  she  had  even  felt  angry — 
angry  without  a  cause,  as  she  told 
herself,  and  angry  with  Rohan  of  all 
men ! 
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Thus  to  the  restraint  had  been  added  mis- 
givings and  remorse.  She  reproached  her- 
self for  her  unmaidenly  ways  ;  cried  bitterly 
over  her  injustice  towards  one  to  whom 
she  could  have  nothing  to  reproach,  and 
wdiom  she  really  admired,  she  told  her- 
self Her  relief  in  presence  of  the  man 
who  had  known  her  years  before,  and 
who  could  share  her  thoughts  of  the  past 
without  entering  into  the  depth  of  her 
feeling  about  some  of  them — was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  ?  With  him  she  felt  free,  she 
could  speak  of  everything  that  could  inter- 
est her,  without  danger  of  exposing  the 
hidden  secret  of  her  soul.  Their  conversa- 
tion on  the  past  and  the  future  had  no- 
thimr  to  do  with  the  inner  life.  She  was 
aware  of  the  comfort  she  experienced  in 
his  presence,  and  prized  it  enough  to  be 
vexed  with  Rohan  if  one  of  his  looks  came 
and  destroyed  it. 
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How  clianged,  how  very  different  she 
was!  She  acknowledged  it  to  herself; 
and  asked  herself  why  she  could  not  be 
as  in  former  times  ?  But  no  OTievino; 
over  the  truth  could  cure  the  pain  or 
effect  a  change.  As  time  went  on,  and 
Monsieur  de  Trogleff's  visits  became  more 
and  more  part  of  her  life,  all  her  vexatious 
feelings  about  Rohan  increased  ;  so  much 
so  indeed  that  it  became  apparent  to  all 
she  had  some  grievance  against  him. 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet  wondered.  Had  he 
misjudged  her  that  night  in  the  tower 
when  by  Rohan  ?  Had  he  misunderstood 
her  meaning? — As  to  Rohan,  his  agony 
became  more  intense,  but.  Spartan  like, 
he  could  smile,  even  while  he  felt  his 
terrible  grief  poisoning  the  very  springs 
of  his  existence. 

If  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  wondered  at  the 
meaning   of  Rente's  words   in  the  tower, 
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she  had  never  forgotten  them,   and  often 
acted  so  as  to  try  and  make  him  forget  them. 

One  day  he  said,  playfully, 

'  Renee,  I  have  to  complain  ;  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  you.'  And,  as  she  raised 
her  head  in  deep  surprise,  '  Are  we  ?'  he 
went  on,  turning  to  his  son. 

'  What  can  you  possibly  mean,  sir?' 

'  Why,  Renee  at  Kerguennec  would 
crush  us  with  flowers ;  we  found  them 
everywhere  ;  even  adorning  our  bed-rooms, 
and  I  would  slyly  turn  them  out  during 
the  night.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  so  ;  but  now 
see  how  grudgingly  she  uses  them !  I 
look  in  vain  all  round  for  any  here,, 
though  the  garden  and  hot-houses  are 
still  full  of  them; 

'  Oh  !  is  that  all  ?'  exclaimed  Renee,, 
relieved ;  for,  in  what  she  called  her  guilty 
conscience,  the  words  of  Monsieur  de 
Carnoet  had  almost   frightened  her.     '  I& 
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that  all?  Is  that  why  you  are  so  dis- 
satisfied with  me  ?  But  you  see  I — I  did 
not  think ' 

^Take  care  how  you  answer,'  he  went 
on,  in  the  same  playful  manner.     '  Now — ' 

But  she  did  not  know  what  to  answer, 
for  in  fact  she  had  so  repeated  to  herself 
that  she  was  a  stranger  at  the  Manoir  ;  that 
she  Avould  soon  be  gone  and  missed  by 
no  one,  that  she  had  gathered  flowers  but 
with  a  diffident  hand. 

'  I  am  w^aiting,'  persisted  Monsieur  de 
Carnoet. 

'  What  shall  I  say  ?'  she  asked,  turning 
to  her  aunt. 

'  Dear  child,  hoAv  can  I  know?' 

Then,  looking  down  at  her  work,  while 
a  deep  blush  covered  her  face,  she  an- 
swered, trying  to  smile  : 

'  Would  it  not  have  been  taking  a  liberty 
in  your  house.  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  T 
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'  There  !  I  expected  as  much  ;  I  knew 
as  much.  It  is  why  I  would  have  you 
confess  your  wickedness  before  us  all. 
Eenee,  did  I  not  know  you  when  3^ou  were 
quite  a  little  child?  Have  I  not  nursed 
you  on  my  knee  ?  Have  I  not  been  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  your  father,  and  of  your 
uncle,  and  have  I  not  ever  been  received 
by  them  as  if  their  home  was  my  home  ? 
But  you — ah  !  Renee,  this  is  hard,  that 
you  still  consider  yourself  a  stranger  here.' 

'  No,  oh  !  no,  not  a  stranger,'  the  young 
girl  replied,  tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 
^  No,  I  like  to  be  with  you ;  you  knoAV 
that ;  and  who  else  in  the  world ?' 

'  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  world 
just  now;  the  question  is  to  remain  be- 
tween us,  and  be  settled  between  us  alone. 
Why,  having  a  young  lady  passionately 
fond  of  flowers  with  us,  do  we  find  flowers 
nowhere  ?' 
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'  I  will,  in  future,  bring  some,  if  you 
like; 

'Oh,  do  you  call  that  a  straightforward 
answer  ?' 

Thus  urged,  she  said,  sadly : 

'  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  it.  I — I 
did  not  think  it  ri^dit. — I  will  now ' 

'  My  dear  child,'  Monsieur  de  Carnoet 
said,  going  to  her  on  seeing  her  pain, 
*  do  try  to  consider  yourself  at  home  with 
us ;  do  let  us  see  your  dear  old  self  going 
about,  and  looking  to  everything,  as  in 
the  past.  We  have  no  lady  here  able  to 
help  us  poor  bachelors — no  lady  but  you  ; 
do  not  neglect  us.  We  want  your  usual 
forethought  and  kindness.  You  .are  not 
a  stranger  to  us,  but  one  we  love.  You 
must  take  Madame  de  Carnoet's  place.' 

She  gave  him  a  quick,  frightened  look, 
as  if  to  read  the  meaning  of  what  he  said  ; 
then  replied : 
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'■  You  speak  out  of  the  kindness  of  your 
heart.  I  quite  see  what  you  mean,  and 
how  you  want  me  to  foro^et  the  past  and 
feel  at  home ;  but  it  is  too  soon,  and — 
and ' 

'  And  what,  Renee  ?' 

Tint  courage  came  to  her  suddenly. 
She  wiped  her  eyes,  raised  her  head,  and 
said,  smiling  : 

'  No,  I  will  say  no  more ;  you  are 
an  extremely  hard  man  to  please,  I 
consider.  If  you  want  flowers,  you  shall 
have  some,  there  !  but  my  reasons  for 
waiting  for  your  leave — well — you  will 
have  to  look  for  it.' 

'  Very  well,  mademoiselle,'  he  answered, 
in  the  same  tone,  '  and  so  I  will.  Do  you 
think  me  so  very  unreasonable,  Rohan  ?' 

But  the  young  man  got  up,  and  replied^ 
in  the  same  tone  also  : 

'  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  excused  ;  I  will  not 
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bear  to  be  so  catechised  by  yon  ;  it  is 
monstrous  in  these  days  of  liberty.  Made- 
moiselle, may  I  go  and  help  you  to  gather 
some  flowers  ?  It  will  be  like  past  times, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  please  this  very  exacting 
gentleman  here.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Renee,  promptly,  though 
she  blushed  deeply  again,  '  yes,  come  and 
show  me  where  they  are.' 

'  That  is  hypocrisy,  Rohan ;  do  not  be 
deceived  ;  she  knows  as  well  as  you  do.  I 
would  not  go  with  her  if  I  were  you  ;  I 
have  seen  her  stop  before  those  beds  for 
hours.' 

'  For  hours  !     Oh,  Monsieur  de  Carnoet !' 
'  For  a  few  half-hours,  if  you  prefer.' 
'  Well,   well,  never   mind  ;  there  is  my 
mother's   basket,  mademoiselle.     We  will 
go  and  fill  it.' 

With  beating  heart  Renee  left  the  room 
with  him.     It  would  be  so  much  like  old 
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times — too  mucli  so,  for  old  times  could 
never  be  again  ;  and  tlie  same  thought  was 
present  to  their  mind  as  they  went  on 
through  the  flowers  side  by  side  and 
silently.  Rohan  could  not  speak  ;  he  had 
thought  that  the  teasing  of  his  father, 
though  meant  in  all  kindness,  had  pained 
Renee,  and  he  had  wanted  to  make  amends 
to  her  for  it ;  but  now  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
overtasked  his  strength.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  said  : 

'You  are  not  vexed  with  my  father, 
are  you  ?' 

'  Vexed  with  him  ?'  she  replied,  quick- 
ly. '  I  could  not  be  that ;  why  do  you 
ask  ?' 

'  I  thought  you  were  pained,  and  that 
he  made  too  light  of  your  past  sorrows.' 

'  And  you  asked  to  accompany  me.  to 
beg  for  my  forgiveness,  did  you?'  she 
asked. 
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'  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  go 
away  for  a  while.' 

So  that  was  all !  A  feeling  of  kindness, 
of  pity  had  prompted  him  to  come  with 
her, — that  was  all.  He  would  have  done 
the  same  for  any  other  guest,  she  told 
herself.  And  she  nerved  herself  to  her  task. 

'  Well,  now  we  are  among  the  flowers, 
let  us  make  the  most  of  our  time,  and 
bring  back  plenty.  Alas  !  they  will  soon 
leave  us.  There,  look  at  this  one,  and  this, 
and  this ;'  and,  laughing  with  some  tinge 
of  bitterness,  she  cried  :  '  Is  it  not  like  old 
times  ?     Is  not  this  like  old  times?' 

He  caught  the  discontented  note,  and 
looked  at  her  sadly. 

'  Old  times,  do  you  say  ?  No,  it  is  not ; 
for  you  were  happy  then.' 

'  Yes,  truly,  I  was.' — A  fool's  paradise, 
she  mused  to  herself;  and  she  felt  herself 
getting  hard. 
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'  The  chevalier '  Rohan  began.     But 

she  interrupted  him  quickly. 

'  We  will  leave  the  chevalier  Avhere  he 
is  for  the  present ;  we  must  wait  for  news 
from  him  before  we  speak  of  him.  Why 
should  you  remind  me  that  we  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  him  ?' 

'  Oh  !  I  did  not  mean  to  displease  you  ; 
I  thouf^ht ' 

^  We  will  not  speak  of  him,'  she  repeated. 
^  I  do  not  wish  it ;  it  is  too  painful  to  me.' 

'  Forgive  me  ;  I  will  not  in  future.' 

'  You  will  do  well.  There,  just  see 
what  a  splendid  geranium.' 

It  was  too  much  for  her  to  bear  !  Ro- 
han's coldness  she  must  put  up  with  while 
under  his  roof;  but  hear  him  speak  again  of 
her  Jiance  as  he  used  to  do,  hear  him  praise 
him,  re2:ret  him,  see  him  Ions;  for  him  ! 
At  least  she  would  have  her  own  voice  in 
the   matter,   and   speak   on   that    subject 
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when  she  pleased.  And  she  showed  her 
irritation. 

'  We  have  enough,  let  us  go  in  now.' 

Poor  Rohan  !  He  felt  her  to  be  cruel 
to  him.  Oh  !  why  could  he  not  speak 
out,  and  tell  her,  tell  her  how  he  yearned 
for  her  presence ;  how  he  yearned  for 
a  loving  word,  a  tender  look. — She  had 
never  one  for  him !  But  it  was  well,  it 
was  better  thus ;  it  was  strength  to  him, 
it  was  as  it  should  be ;  and  he  followed 
her  without  a  word. 

Renee  re-entered  the  room  noisily,  in  a 
way  unlike  that  she  had  left  it.  She 
went  to  Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  showed 
him  her  flowers,  and  kept  on  saying : — 
'  This  one  Monsieur  Rohan  chose ;  it  is 
his  taste ;  this  he  called  my  attention 
to.     Now,  don't  you  admire  them  ?' 

And  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  also  noticed 
her  irritable  dissatisfied  way  of  speaking. 
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'  Well,  well,  Renee,  if  you  are  pleased  ?' 
'  Of  course  I  am  pleased,  why  should 
I  not  be  ?  Now,  come  and  help  me.  Mon- 
sieur Rohan  ;  come  and  see  if  we  can 
arrange  them  to  satisfy  your  father.'  And 
Rohan,  an  obedient  slave  to  an  arbitrary 
taskmaster,  helped  her,  and  went  wherever 
she  sent  him.  At  last,  unable  to  bear  with 
the  strain  any  longer,  Renee  threw  the 
remaining  flowers  away  on  the  table, 
rushed  to  her  room,  and  there  burst  into 
an  hysterical  fit  of  weeping. 

She  wanted  to  go,  she  wanted  to  go 
away ;  she  could  not  bear  it  any  longer, 
she  told  herself; — she  could  not  bear  it ; 
she  could  not,  she  would  not. — Long  did 
she  weep ;  till,  ashamed  of  hei^self,  she 
rose  up,  and  tried  to  efface  the  traces 
of  the  tears,  but  that  was  not  possible.  To 
send  word  that  she  had  a  head-ache  was 
a   resource   forbidden    her,    for    her   aunt 
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would  have  missed  her  too  much,  So^ 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  she  returned  to 
the  drawing-room.  She  sat  with  her 
friends  at  dinner ;  she  tried  to  speak  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  and  they  did 
the  same.     When  suddenly  she  burst  out : 

'  Please,  please  forgive  me  all,  please 
forgive  me.  I  do  not  know  what  has  come 
over  me  of  late.  Monsieur  Rohan,  I  was 
so  peevish  and  unpleasant  with  you,  I  do 
hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  have  no 
right  to  be  so,  when  you  are  so  kind, — both 
of  you  so  truly  kind  to  me.  What  should 
we  do,  my  poor  aunt  and  myself,  without 
you, — without  your  generous  hospitality  ?' 

'Say  no  more,  Renee,'  interrupted  Mon- 
sieur de  Carnoet,  '  say  no  more,  I  beg  of 
you.  Your  misfortunes  Ave  cannot  alter, 
but  our  hearts  are  true  to  you ;  and  you 
know,  if  things  were  reversed,  how  hapj)y 
you  yourself  would  be  to  give  us  hospitality 
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in  your  own  home.  Do  not  let  the  past 
troubles  weigh  so  on  you  ;  do  not  deprive 
us  of  the  thankfulness  we  experience  in 
being  of  some  use  to  you  and  your  dear 
aunt.  Remember  that  we  are  almost 
like  one  family,  and  that  your  presence 
is. necessary  to  us.  Do  try  to  be  happy 
with  us,  Renee,  do  try,  dear  child.' 

Renee  hung  her  head  low. 

'  I  will,  I  will,'  she  murmured.  '  For- 
give the  pain  I  give  when  those  fits  are 
upon  me ;  forgive  me,  have  patience  with 
me.  Let  us  hope  they  will  pass  away. 
Forgive  me,'  she  said  again. — And,  in  her 
heart,  she  cried :  '  Oh  !  what  is  this,  what 
is  this  that  has  come  over  me?' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Monsieur  de  Trogleff  was  a  man  full  of 
reckless  energy,  and  lie  succeeded  in  call- 
ing round  him  the  most  discontented  and 
most  disconsolate  of  the  peasants,  who, 
unable  to  judge  of  what  the  princes  and 
emigres  abroad  were  contemplating,  knew 
but  one  thing,  that  they  were  ruined ;  that, 
whereas  once  they  had  a  house  and  sheep 
and  cattle,  they  now  had  to  live  in  holes, 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  killed  like  dogs 
if  met  by  any  Republican  soldiers. 

Monsieur  de  Trogleff  did  not  stop  to 
consider  the  feelings  that  brought  those 
men  round  him  ;  with   the  white  cockade 
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pinned  to  their  black  felt  hats  they  became 
soldiers  for  him,  soldiers  in  the  right  cause. 
He  congratulated  himself  on  their  warlike 
spirit,  and  thought  to  rival  the  Comte  de 
Puisaye  in  his  task  of  organisation.  In 
his  fiery  ardour  he  even  refused  to  under- 
stand how  he  was  putting  the  lives  of  the 
friends  he  was  visiting  in  jeoj)ardy. 

Again  and  again  did  Monsieur  de  Car- 
noet  try  to  show  him  how  the  poAvers  he 
defied  were  increasing  daily  in  strength, 
and  how  dangerous  to  his  household  his 
visits  were.  For  the  Manoir  might  have 
remained  ignored  by  the  soldiers,  so  retired 
was  it,  had  it  not  been  that  his  men  at- 
tracted the  Republicans. 

But,  instead  of  being  convinced,  he 
tried  to  secure  Renee's  applause  and 
sympathy.  Loud  was  his  blame  of  the 
false    security    that    had    betrayed    Ker- 
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guennec  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies ; 
loud  was  he  in  his  arguments  that  a 
stronger  defensive  force  would  have  re- 
pulsed the  invaders. 

Carried  away  by  his  impetuosity  and 
boldness  of  speech,  Renee  was  almost  won 
over  to  his  views,  and  one  day,  in  the 
presence  of  Monsieur  de  TrogleiF,  she  even 
tried  to  persuade  Rohan. 

'  I  wish,'  she  said  to  him,  '  you  could 
agree  with  us.  and  see  the  thing  in  the 
same  light  as  we  do ;  for  I  think  Monsieur 
de  Troo:leff  to  be  rio^ht.  The  isolation  we 
were  left  in,  with  only  our  servants  to 
defend  us,  may  indeed  have  caused  our 
ruin.  It  may  bring  us  to  the  same  fate 
again  here.' 

'  Mademoiselle,'  replied  Rohan,  sadly, 
^even  the  most  courageous  may  be  de- 
feated— such  is  the  fortune   of  war ;  and 
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the  wages  of  defeat  are  hard.  The 
comte  was  satisfied  with  our  means  of 
defence.  Though  we  had  nothing  to  oppose 
successfully  to  numbers,  many  gave  up 
their  life  in  the  struggle ;  many  devoted 
souls,  even  in  dying,  regretted  the  fate 
of  Kerguennec.  They  were  fewer  than 
their  enemies,  but  they  fought  bravely.  I 
see  no  strength  in  a  multitude  of  strange 
men  brought  together  near  our  home. 
Thev  will  fi2:ht,  for  all  Bretons  are  cour- 
ageous  and  fight  well ;  but  to  remain 
ignored  by  our  enemies  was  safer,  for 
now  our  fate  depends  on  your  men.  Mon- 
sieur de  Trogleff. — However,  I  have  no 
wish  to  discuss  the  subject ;  the  danger 
has  been  brought  to  us,  and  we  therefore 
shall  face  it.' 

'  You  will   not   see  that   you  are  safer 
now  ?'  exclaimed  De  Trogleff. 

^1  will  not,'  replied  Eohan,  sternly.     '  I 
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refuse  to  see  it.  I  must  leave  it  to  the 
future  to  decide.  I  am  thankful  my  health 
has  returned  to  me ;  you  have  brought 
undisciplined  men  here,  and  I  will  help 
you  to  train  them  ;  but  I  will  not  discuss 
the  matter  further  with  you.' 

In  vain  did  Monsieur  de  Trogleif  try  to 
argue ;  Rohan  remained  firm  and  silent, 
and,  Avhen  Monsieur  de  Trogleif  had  left, 
he  said  to  Renee  : 

'  Forgive  me ;  I  would  I  could  agree 
with  you  in  this,  but  I  cannot,  I  cannot. 
If   you    knew   how   much    I    have    your 

safety   at    heart '     Then    he    stopped 

suddenly. 

'  Say  no  more,'  she  replied,  humbly,  '  say 
no  more  ;  ought  I  ever  to  forget  that  the 
doings  of  the  brave  men  who  died  or  were 
wounded  in  our  service  should  be  above 
the  criticisms  of  a  daughter  of  Ker- 
guennec?' 
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Monsieur  de  TrogiefF's  plans,  however, 
were  soon  to  receive  their  first  check,  and 
unfortunately  prove  that  Rohan  was  right. 

One  day  the  comtesse,  in  the  small 
oratory  of  the  Manoir,  was  alone  with 
Monsieur  Brevelaye,  her  confessor.  Her 
sins  were  those  of  worldliness,  she  told 
him ;  she  had  guessed  that  Renee  was 
no  longer  attached  to  the  chevalier, 
and  she  thought  the  change  of  feel- 
ings to  be  owing  to  Monsieur  de 
TrogiefF's  influence.  Now,  though  she 
admired  Monsieur  de  Troglefl"  for  the 
display  of  courage  he  made  before 
them,  she  preferred  the  chevalier  as  a 
husband  for  her  dear  Renee ;  and  it 
was  this  she  had  to  confess — that  she 
balanced  in  her  mind  the  worldly  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  the  two  men,  and  could  find 
faults  in  her  neighbour  she  had  no  right 
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to  discover  there.  To  her,  a  woman 
"before  whom  the  portals  of  Heaven  were 
open,  it  was  a  sin  to  try  to  see  the  fail- 
ino^s  of  others,  even  thouo;h  it  were  for 
her  clear  niece's  sake ;  a  sin,  for,  through 
the  weakness  of  our  human  nature,  we  can 
never  judge  our  neighbours  aright.  Yet 
she  could  not  prevent  herself  from  dwell- 
ing on  what  displeased  her  in  this  old 
acquaintance  and  lover  of  Renee's. 

The  cure  gave  his  penitent  sister  abso- 
lution ;  and  before  separating  there  were 
some  moments  of  confidential  talk,  and 
the  comtesse  spoke  openly  to  the  only 
man  who  really  knew  of  the  most  intimate 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  soul. 

'  God  will  forgive  you,  my  sister,  such 
thoughts  ;  He  knows  that,  however  holy 
one  may  be,  it  is  the  trial  of  His  saints,  as 
long  as  they  are  in  the  world,  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  its   ways,  its  wants,  and   its 
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sins.  This  change  in  mademoiselle  your 
niece  is  sad,  very  sad;  but  it  is  well  I 
should  be  warned  of  it,  and  see  if  her 
feelings  can  in  any  way  be  influenced  not 
to  forget  Monsieur  le  Chevalier.' 

'  You  do  not  care  for  Monsieur  de 
Troo'lefF  as  a  husband  for  her  ?' 

'Monsieur  de  Trogleff,  no  doubt,  has 
great  qualities,  but  not  those  of  a  home- 
like nature,  and  I  should  say  that  life 
w^ould  be  happier  for  her  if  she  adhered 
to  her  plighted  troth.' 

'  So  I  think,  and  it  is  painful  to  me  to 
see  the  ascendancy  he  is  getting  over  her. 
But  he  is  a  good  man,  is  he  not  ?' 

'  He  is  very  brave,  I  believe.' 

'The  trouble  he  takes  in  organising  a 
defence  on  our  account  would  prove,  no 
doubt,  that  he  loves  her.' 

The  cure  shook  his  head  sadly. 
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'  You  do  not  believe  that  he  acts  entn^ely 
for  this  alone  ?' 

'  Xo,  not  altogether.     He  is  ambitious,  I 

fear.' 

'  It  may  be  so.' 

'  Otherwise  perhaps  he  would  see  more 
clearly  that  to  bring  idle  and  unsettled 
men   round   them   is    scarcely  to  protect 
those  whom   he   says   he  wishes   to   pro- 
tect.     Instead   of   being   surrounded   by 
friendly   faces,    every   one    of    Avhich   we 
know,  we   are  surrounded   by   men   ever 
changing,    and     always    strangers   to    us. 
Consequently,  may  not  the  fear  of  treason 
be  great  ?     It  is  said  that  there  are  many 
spies  about  us,  false  Bretons,  wearing  the 
costume  and  speaking  the  language  of  our 
people;    and   I,  for   one,  believe   it,  and 
certainly  feel  less  secure.' 

He  paused,  and  there  was  silence,— the 
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comtesse  terrified  to  find  liow  very  sud- 
denly she  saw  the  matter  in  the  same 
light ;  he  looking  round  him  as  if  taking 
a  deeper  insight  into  his  own  life. — What 
scenes  he  had  had  to  2^0  throuo^h  since 
the  beginning  of  these  troubles,  and  what 
a  life  of  anxiety  he  had  lived !  The 
abodes  he  had  to  visit,  the  sinners  he  had 
to  comfort,  the  places  where  he  had  to 
speak  of  his  God — what  a  contrast  with 
the  small  altar  loaded  with  rare  flowers 
that  shed  their  sweet  perfume  around,  the 
golden  cross  adorned  with  costly  gems,  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  with  her  Son  in  her 
arms,  the  candlesticks  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land  in  which  tapers  were  burning  ! 
All  here  was  peace  and  holiness  and  purity, 
reflected  in  the  face  of  the  woman  before 
him. 

And  he,  the  peasant's  son,  could  taste  of 
these  inner  joys,  and  long  for  them  to  be 
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his  portion  for  ever.  But,  once  out  of  the 
Manoir,  the  evil  passions  of  men  would  face 
him  again  as  well  as  the  squalor  of  poverty 
and  want. 

'  Have  you  any  chance  of  influencing 
Monsieur  de  Troglefl",  so  that  he  could 
call  his  men  together  elsewhere?'  the 
comtesse  asked  after  a  time. 

'None  whatever,  none;  and  he  would 
tell  you  that  no  better  place  than  our 
forests  could  be  found  for  them.' 

As  the  cure  was  speaking,  the  shrill  call 
of  the  Chouans  was  heard,  though  it  was 
morning.  He  started  violently,  like  one 
called  out  of  a  dream,  while  the  comtesse 
became  fearfully  pale  ;  and  Renee,  who  had 
been  waiting  in  the  next  room  for  her, 
knocked  at  the  door,  asking  if  she  could 
come  in. 

'  Will  you  kindly  look  and  see  if  there 
is  anything  the  matter?'  the  cure  asked 
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her,  quickly.  '  I  dare  not  show  myself, 
for  your  sake  and  for  mine.' 

She  opened  the  window,  but  saw  only 
two  Breton  peasants,  w^ho  were  looking 
down  a  long  avenue,  the  end  of  which 
was  lost  in  the  distance.  The  men  ap- 
proached the  Manoir,  still  looking  back 
now  and  then.  They  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  asked  to  see  Monsieur  Bre- 
velaye. 

Monsieur  Brevelaye,  meanwhile,  put  out 
the  tapers,  covered  the  altar  carefully,  put 
the  precious  jewels  back  in  their  place  of 
safety,  shut  the  shutters,  and  left  the  ora- 
tory to  come  and  consult  with  the  comtesse 
and  Kenee  as  to  the  wdsdom  of  croins;  to 
the  men,  and  perhaps  thus  betraying  those 
who  had  received  him. 

There  w^as  no  hurry  in  his  demeanour, 
and  yet  a  strange  sensation  was  over  him. 
He   lived  in    the   midst  of  dangers,   was 
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accustomed  to  meet  danger,  and  expert  in 
avoiding  it ;  but  he  had  experienced  nothing 
as  yet  like  this  strange  fear  that  was  steal- 
ins:  over  him.  He  asked  himself  if  it  was 
not  caused  by  the  sudden  call  from  the 
peace  he  had  tasted,  or  whether  the  pre- 
sentiment was  sent  to  him  in  mercy — the 
education  of  the  priest  had  not  eradicated 
in  him  presentiments  and  omens.  Besides, 
Monsieur  Brevelaye  was  endowed  neither 
w^ith  great  physical  strength  nor  indeed 
with  great  physical  courage  ;  his  bringing- 
up  had,  as  it  were,  quenched  all  the  fire 
out  of  him.  He  had  also  learned  for  years 
now  to  depend  on  his  brother,  and  was, 
moreover,  well  aware  he  could  not  defend 
himself  if  once  in  the  hands  of  evil-doers. 
All  this  unnerved  him.  The  long-expected 
end — almost  hoped-for  and  yet  dreaded — 
had  it  come  to  him  at  last  ? 

Renee  had  jxone  to  see  the  men  herself; 
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from  them  slie  heard  that  they  knew  of 
Monsieur  Brcvelaye's  being  at  the  Manoir 
and  had  been  sent  to  him.  This  was 
strange  in  itself,  for  the  cure,  who  had 
escaped  death  so  far  through  the  greatest 
prudence,  never  beforehand  told  anyone 
but  his  brother  of  his  Avhereabouts.  Mon- 
sieur de  TroglefF,  however,  knew  through 
the  comtesse  of  his  coming  to  the  Manoir 
on  that  mornino^.  and  so  far  his  fears  were 
relieved. 

After  having  hesitated  a  while,  he  came 
doAvn  and  faced  the  two  men,  who  spoke 
to  him  in  Breton. 

They  began  by  saying  that,  first  of  ally 
they  wanted  to  warn  him ;  they  had  seen 
several  men  watching  the  Manoir,  and 
had  heard  his  name  mentioned  as  they 
passed. 

'  They  must  have  been  unwary  spies,' 
said  the  cure,  quietly,  ^  not  to  have  noticed 
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your    presence   when    they    thus    named 
me.' 

^We  had  followed  them  in  silence,  at- 
tracted by  their  curious  and  suspicious 
demeanour.' 

*  Where  was  it  you  met  them  ?' 

'  At  the  end  of  the  large  avenue.' 
'  A  straight  avenue  is  a  strange  place 
for  spies.' 

*  Still  must  one  pass  there  to  come  to 
the  Manoir.' 

'  Not  necessarily,'  the  priest  replied. 
'  Then,  having  seen  those  men  and  heard 
them  j)ronounce  my  name,  you  came  to 
advise  me  of  the  danger ;  had  you  no  other 
reason  for  coming  here  ?' 

'  Certainly ;  Monsieur  de  TroglefF  sent  us 
for  you ;  he  is  now  near  a  dying  prisoner, 
who  declares  he  has  important  revelations 
to  make  if  a  priest  can  be  found  to  come 
and  give  him  absolution,  and  Monsieur  de 
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TroglefF  wants  to  know  if  you  care  to  come. 
He  is  watching  by  the  dying  man  himself, 
in  the  hope  that,  if  you  do  not  come,  he 
will  tell  him  at  the  last  moment,  before  he 
passes  away,  what  those  important  reve- 
lations are.' 

Monsieur  Brevelaye,  hesitating  still, 
said : 

'  Did  Monsieur  de  TrogleiF  give  you  any 
pass-word  by  which  I  can  know  if  you 
really  come  from  him  ?  You  must  excuse 
me ;  you  know  that  my  life  is  in  peril.' 

'  We  know  the  pass-word  for  the  day ; 
he  gave  it  us ;  it  is — "  Men  and  country."  ' 

*  It  is  well,  I  will  go  ;  but  those  you  said 
were  watching,  where  are  they  ?' 

'We  do  not  know  now.'  And  they 
looked  towards  the  avenue,  now  silent  and 
solitary. 

'  Mademoiselle,  you  hear  what  these 
men   sayj    if   anyone   calls   for   me,    you 
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know  where  I  am  gone.'  And,  going 
to  her :  '  Loik  will  soon  be  at  Ydeuc's 
cottage ;  send  for  him.  I  was  to  meet  him 
there  in  an  hour's  time  from  now.' 

'Why  not  wait  till  then?'  she  said, 
hurriedly,  in  the  same  undertone. 

'  No,  I  believe  it  is  all  right ;  I  will  go.' 

And,  accompanied  by  the  men,  he  left 
the  Manoir. 

'  We  will  not  go  by  the  avenue,  but  this 
way,'  he  said  before  her ;  and  he  took  his 
companions  through  the  village. 

Once  there  he  walked  thoughtfully  on, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  speak  to  the  old 
people  at  their  cottage  doors,  or  to  pat 
the  children's  heads.  The  women's  re- 
spectful curtseying,  the  bright  though  shy 
looks  of  the  children  w^hen  looking  at  him, 
the  '  Bless  you,  Monsieur  le  Cure  '  of  the 
old  men  went  to  his  heart  as  it  had  rarely 
done  before.     These  people  were  not  his 

D  2 
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own  parishioners, — their  priest  had  gone 
long  since,  and  he  had  replaced  him  near 
them  when  forced  to  leave  Kerguennec — 
and  now  they  loved  him  and  cared  for 
him,  and  he  felt  loth  on  that  morning  to 
go  away  from  them. 

One  of  his  companions,  however,  urged 
him  on. 

'That  man  will  have  time  to  die  be- 
fore we  arrive,  if  you  don't  hurry,'  he 
said. 

'  I  suppose  you  are  right ;  yes,  let  us 
go  on.' 

'  Do  you  know  the  man  who  is  ill  ?  Or 
rather,  have  you  seen  him?'  he  added. 

It  was  well  for  them  he  changed  his 
question  so  quickly,  for  he  had  rather 
startled  them ;  however,  there  was  nothing 
compromising  in  telling  him  that  they  had 
seen  him ;  and  they  said  so,  while  a  look 
of  intelligence  passed  between  them,  and 
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•almost   a   sneer  of  contempt  at  his   sim- 
plicity. 

^  And  lie  is  very  ill?'  the  cure  went  on. 

*  Dying ;  there  is  no  hope,  I  should  say,' 
answered  one. 

*  Is  he  a  Frenchman?' 
^  Yes,  a  Frenchman.' 

*  And  you  are  Bretons,  I  see ;  where  is 
your  birth-place  ?' 

'  We  come  from  the  Cotes  du  Nord ; 
does  not  our  accent  tell  you  so  ?' 

'  Yes.  And  you  have  enlisted  in  our 
armies  ?' 

*Yes.' 

'  I  am  glad  ;  all  the  remaining  hopes  of 
the  princes  and  of  our  holy  religion  are 
centred  in  us  now.  It  is  truly  a  great  call 
for  men  of  any  degree  to  join  in  such  a 
crusade  against  the  wicked ;  an  immense, 
invaluable  privilege.' 

'  So  we  think.* 
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*  Have  you  many  friends  ?  Will  you 
not  do  your  very  best  to  attract  them 
and  make  them  join  us  in  this  holy 
cause?' 

'  We  are  many  already.' 

'All  Bretons?' 

'AH  Bretons.' 

'  I  am  truly  thankful  to  hear  you  say 
so.  In  these  days  of  troubles,  it  is  a 
blessing  to  feel  the  true  heart  of  a  Breton 
beat  near  one  ;'  Monsieur  Brevelaye  went 
on,  betraying  the  workings  of  his  mind — 
'  to  feel  oneself  in  the  hands  of  Bretons. 
A  Breton  traitor  I  could  never  under- 
stand ;  and  yet,  yet,  it  has  been  proved 
that  such  can  exist.  Did  you  hear  of 
what  happened  to  the  last  ?' 

'  Oh !  yes,  we  heard.  You  tortured 
him,'  replied  one  of  the  men,  quickly. 

'  I !  Good  heavens  !  I  tortured  him, 
do  you  say  ?' 
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'  You — I  meant  your '     He  stopped, 

and  Monsieur  Brevelaye  held  back  on 
seeing  tlie  dark  cloud  on  the  man's  brow. 

But  they  walked  on,  as  if  not  seeming 
to  heed  him  or  notice  his  agitation  ;  and 
he,  ashamed  of  himself  for  his  momentary 
fear,  and  thinking  he  had  made  some  mis- 
take, joined  them  again. 

They  had  passed  the  most  isolated  part 
of  their  way,  and  were  close  to  the  forest 
and  the  friendly  levies ;  and  Monsieur 
Brevelaye,  relieved  of  his  suspicions,  was 
breathing  freely  again,  when  suddenly 
some  men  sprang  from  behind  the  trees, 
seized  him,  bound  a  thick  scarf  tightly 
round  his  face,  eyes,  and  mouth,  so  that 
he  could  neither  see  nor  cry  out;  his 
hands,  roughly  brought  behind  his  back, 
were  tied  firmly  together,  and  he  felt 
himself  lifted  up  in  the  arms  of  men,  and 
carried  away.     He  was  kidnapped  in  the 
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very  sio-ht,  as  it  were,  of  those  said  to  be 
brought  together  there  to  protect  his  help- 
lessness. His  first  thought  was  for  the 
sorrow  of  the  brother  who  loved  him. 

Meanwhile,  Renee  had  sent  to  the  village 
for  Lo'ik,  and  she  would  have  thought  no 
more  of  the  occurrence  of  the  morning 
had  not  her  aunt  told  her  of  Monsieur 
Brevelaye's  feelings  in  the  matter  of  the 
camp  now  in  the  course  of  formation  in 
the  forest.  She  was,  at  the  time,  looking 
vaguely  in  the  distance,  when  she  noticed 
some  men  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and, 
though  she  had  seen  this  before,  the  fears 
so  often  expressed  by  Rohan  suddenly 
filled  her  with  alarm. 

'  Aunt,  we  are  no  longer  alone  here,  no 
longer  safe,'  she  murmured  low.  And  the 
two  women  looked  at  each  other  with 
pale  faces,  and  felt  their  hearts  beating 
with  dread. 
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Then  Renee  cried : 

'  I  must  speak  to  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  ; 
he  ought  to  know  of  this.  Aunt,  let  me 
gc  and  fetch  him.' 

^  Send  for  him,  dear  child ;  I  feel  nervous 
to-day,'  said  her  aunt. 

When  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  was  told  of 
the  Chouan  call,  which  he  had  not  heard, 
and  of  Monsieur  Brevelaye's  hesitation, 
he  looked  grave. 

'  I  wish  you  had  sent  for  me ;  I  would 
have  gone  with  him,'  he  said. 

'  But    we — alone — here '    said     the 

comtesse,  hesitatingly. 

Then  Monsieur  de  Carnoet's  brow  dark- 
ened. 

He  felt  that  she  was  right  in  her  fears. 
But  that  it  should  have  come  to  this ; 
that  those  he  had  brought  to  his  home 
should  no  longer  feel  or  really  be  safe 
there ! 
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Loik  came  in  just  then. 

Streno;th  and  courao-e  and  cold  deter- 
inination,  they  all  knew  Loik  to  possess, 
and,  moreover,  a  clear  sense  of  right  and 
duty.  Of  the  two  brothers,  he  was  by  far 
the  superior,  though  education  had  done 
nothing  for  him ;  but  he  was  filled  with  a 
most  bitter  hatred  of  the  Republicans,  and 
from  this  hatred  sprang  a  harsh,  revenge- 
ful, unforgiving  spirit  that  nothing  could 
quell  or  soften. 

He  looked  at  those  round  him,  and  in 
his  anxiety  he  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'You  sent  for  me !  Monsieur  le  Cure  is 
not  where  he  j^romised  to  be — where  is  he 
gone  to?' 

'  Mademoiselle  will  tell  you,'  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Carnoet,  '  how  two  men  came  for 
him  this  morning,  and  how  he  left  with 
them;  she  was  with  him  all  the  time.' 

He  turned  brusquely,  almost   roughly, 
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towards  her,  and  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

The  sight  of  Lo'ik  made  Renee  understand 
that  the  cure  was  really  in  danger,  and 
that  no  time  should  be  lost,  so  she  said 
quickly,  looking  at  the  clock  : 

'  It  is  now  nearly  an  hour  since  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  left  with  two  strangers  in 
Breton  dress  and  of  Breton  speech,  who 
said  they  were  sent  by  Monsieur  de 
Trogleff,  and  gave  the  right  pass-word — 
''Men  and  country."  But  he  hesitated 
long,  and  could  not  bring  his  mind  to 
trust  them.  They  left  at  last  for  Monsieur 
de  TrogleiF's  camp.' 

'  An  hour  ago  ? — Two  strangers  in 
Breton  dress  ? — Why  did  he  not  wait 
for  me  ?' 

'  I  proposed  it,  but  he  would  not.' 

Loik  looked  at  her,  anguish  depicted 
upon  his  countenance,  and  answered,  a& 
if  speaking  to  himself  alone  : 
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'  Is  he  doomed — is  he  doomed  at  last  ?' 

Then,  recovering  quickly  from  his  first 
stupor,  and  becoming  practical  at  once,  he 
asked  Monsieur  de  Carnoet : 

'  Could  you  send  news  of  all  this  to 
Monsieur  de  Trogleff  ?' 

'  Yes,  at  once ;  are  you  not  going 
there?' 

*  No,  no,  I  must  first  see  where  my 
brother  is ;  I  will  follow  his  track  on  the 
high-road  as  far  as  I  can.  But  I  must  go 
now — I  must  go.' 

'  God  be  with  you  and  help  you,  Loik,' 
the  comtesse  said. 

His  eyes  filled ;  but,  unable  to  answer, 
he  simply  crossed  himself,  and  the  next 
moment  was  gone. 

They  followed  him  with  their  eyes  till 
they  saw  him  disappear,  conscious  that  the 
same  thought  was  in  their  minds  ;  but  each 
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apart  in  communion  with  liis  own  heart 
waited  silently  to  hear  of  a  result  which 
they  felt  must  have  its  bearing  on  their 
lives. 

As  they  were  still  lost  in  thought,  a 
courier,  riding  fast,  brought  a  message  to 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet — a  letter  Avith  a  black 
seal.  His  hand  closed  on  it  quickly,  for 
fear  the  comtesse  should  see  it ;  but  it  had 
not  escaped  her. 

^Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  you  have  some 
news  you  should  read  at  once,'  she  said, 
'  Shall  we  leave  you,  or ' 

'  I  will  see  what  it  is ;    excuse  me  if  I 

read  it  here.     Ah  !    the  Queen '    and 

he  stopped,  afraid  of  saying  more. 

'  The  Queen  ! — What  news,  what  news 
of  her  ?' 

'  Alas  !  she  is  no  more.' 

'Dead?' 
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*  She  died — like  the  king,  her  husband.' 

^Merciful  God!' 

'Poor,  poor  queen !'  Monsieur  de  Car- 
noet  went  on ;  '  ought  we  to  grieve  over 
her  death  ?  Nine  months  a  prisoner,  nine 
whole  months  in  the  power  of  the  hideous 
crew  that  watched  over  her  every  move- 
ment !  Should  we  grieve  that  her  trial  is 
over  ?' 

'  She  too  was  a  widow,'  added  the  com- 
tesse,  sadly,  '  and  her  son  they  had  taken 
away  from  her.  Ah  !  poor,  poor  woman, 
what  a  burden  hers  was  to  bear,  what  a 
long  agony !' 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  misfortunes  or 
bad  news  never  come  singly.  As  the  two 
women  and  their  friend  were  speaking  of 
the  unfortunate  queen,  and  lamenting  over 
her  fate,  an  extraordinary  rumour  and 
noise  was  heard  without ;  the  noise  of  a 
great   multitude,  and   cries   that   rose   to 
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heaven.  Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  goin^^ 
quickly  through  the  avenue  to  the  high- 
road, beheld  the  most  heart-rending  sight. 

On  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  queen's 
death,  the  Royalist  armies  of  Poitou  and 
Anjou,  known  as  the  Yendeens,  were  de- 
feated; and,  but  for  the  slowness  of  the 
Republican  armies,  would  have  been  utterly 
destroyed. 

The  peasants  Avho,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  had  resisted  the  Republic 
and  kept  it  in  perpetual  fear,  were  now 
fugitives,  numbering  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  women,  and  children.  They 
were  going  from  place  to  place,  closely 
followed  by  their  enemies,  and  were  has- 
tening through  Brittany  as  far  as  Gran- 
ville, in  the  hope  of  meeting  there  with 
the  help  promised  from  the  English  who 
were  arming  at  Jersey. 

It    was    this     army,     or     rather     this 
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emigration  of  peasants,  that  was  passings 
encumbered  witli  women  and  children,  old 
men  and  wounded.  Carts  and  wao^o-ons 
contained  whatever  they  had  been  able  to 
save  from  their  homes.  These  homes  were 
now  occupied  by  the  Republicans,  and 
they  themselves  were  dying  from  hard- 
ship, privation,  and  starvation.  Thence  the 
mighty  cry  of  anguish  that  rose,  as  their 
helpless  sick  fell  by  the  wayside,  where 
they  must  be  left  to  die. 

These  once  peaceful,  hard-working,  and 
simple-minded  people  had  risen  like  Brit- 
tany, their  close  neighbour,  but  had  risen 
en  masse.  On  the  day  when  the  Republic 
had  called  all  the  young  men  to  fight  in 
its  armies,  from  six  hundred  villages  at 
once  the  bells  had  rung ;  men  armed  with 
sticks  rushed  on  gendarmes,  on  soldiers  and 
cannons,  and  had  refused  to  serve  against 
Royalty. 
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This  had  been  their  beginnino;,  but  what 
had  they  not  accomplished  since  !  The 
thonojht  of  the  terrible  struggle  they  had 
sustained,  of  the  mighty  effort  of  men 
untrained  to  war,  unprovided  for  war; 
of  the  large  number  of  prisoners  they  had 
made,  and  dragged  after  them,  was  over- 
whelming to  those  who  contemplated  them 
in  their  defeat  and  despair. 

They  had  asked  for  no  help,  only  forcing 
their  OAvn  noblemen  to  come  and  head 
them  ;  they  had  fought  their  fight  alone, 
bearing  all  the  burden  of  the  w^ar.  They 
were  conquered  now  and  ruined;  all  their 
valiant  chiefs  were  dead  or  wounded,  and 
none  came  to  the  rescue. 

Oh  !  the  cruelty  of  defeat !  They  were 
hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  worn  ;  they  were 
shoeless,  and  in  tatters.  Who  cared  for 
heroes  in  such  a  plight  ?  Heroes  that 
shed   tears   over   their   dying   wives,  and 

VOL.  III.  E 
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daughters,  and  little  ones  !  N^o,  though  they 
had  held  high  the  standard  of  Royalty,  they 
were  to  find  no  friend,  no  helping  hand, 
no  leader  to  guide  them ;  they  went  hither 
and  thither,  fighting  and  dying,  till  the 
last  fell  victims  of  the  bloodhounds  who 
served  the  government.* 

The  cries  passed  away  in  the  distance. 
The  two  feeble  women  listened  to  them 
with  awe ;  and,  as  the  comtesse  kissed 
her  niece  for  the  night,  she  murmured, 
low  : 

'  Ken^e,  there  is  no  news  from  Monsieur 
Brevelaye  ;   no  news  from  his  brother.' 

*  Westermann  wrote,  after  Iiis  victory  over  the  peasant 
lioyalists,  to  the  Comite  du  Salut  Public  :  '  According 
to  your  orders,  I  have  crushed  the  children  under  the  feet 
of  horses,  and  massacred  the  women.  I  cannot  reproach 
myself  for  having  made  a  single  prisoner  ;  I  have  extermin- 
ated everybody.  The  roads  are  strewn  with  corpses  ;  in 
some  places  they  form  pyramids.  At  Savenay  the  shooting 
of  men  goes  on  all  day,  for  every  minute  men  come  to  give 
themselves  up,' 
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'Aunt  dearest,'  the  young  girl  replied, 
with  hands  folded  in  prayer,  '  we  are 
under  the  protection  of  God;  what  can 
poor,  weak  women  like  us  do  to  alter  the 
will  of  men  ?  Let  us  trust  in  Him  to  the 
last.' 


E  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 

At  first,  it  was  easy  enough  for  Loik  to 
follow  the  traces  of  the  priest  and  his  two 
companions,  for  a  woman  had  told  him 
which  way  they  had  taken,  and  he  soon 
discovered  the  marks  of  their  footsteps 
on  the  high-road.  It  comforted  him  some- 
what that  they  had  gone  that  way,  where 
they  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  peo^^le 
coming  to  the  village.  The  road,  frozen 
during  the  night,  had  thawed  in  different 
places,  and  his  brother's  footsteps,  which 
he  knew  so  well,  were  plainly  discernible. 
So  he  went  on  with  a  lighter  heart,  telling 
himself  that  his  anxiety  usually  made  him 
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look  on  the  dark  side  of  tilings,  and 
blaming  himself  for  it.  He  reached  the 
spot  where  his  brother  had  been  carried 
off,  and  stopped  suddenly. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  those  many 
new  footprints  surrounding  those  of  his 
brother?  Why  were  his  brother's  no 
longer  to  be  seen,  while  deep  traces 
were  left  by  others  ?  What  conclusion 
€ould  he  arrive  at,  but  the  only  one  possi- 
ble :  the  men  had  walked  heavily  loaded  ? 
What  could  he  imagine  but  what  had 
really  taken  place  ?  That  his  brother  had 
been  arrested  by  several  men  and  carried 
away. — His  worst  fears  were  realised. 
AVhat  had  he  better  do  ?  go  to  the  camp 
and  fetch  help,  or  try  to  make  out 
first  where  his  brother  was  ?  Would 
it  be  wiser  to  bring  many  men  with 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  actually  stood 
and  hunt  the  forest  with  them,  or  follow 
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alone  the  traces  he  could  discover,  and 
then  return  to  ask  for  help  ?  He  looked 
for  some  one  on  the  road  to  speak  to ;  but 
there  was  nobody,  and  the  longinp;  to  reach 
his  brother  became  so  strong  in  him  that 
he  turned  into  the  forest. 

There  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
follow  the  footsteps,  for  the  leaves  were 
thick  on  the  ground ;  and  if  not  leaves,  then 
frozen  grass  or  moss  which  gave  no  sign. 
But  he  could  see  a  green  leaf  torn  here 
and  there  from  a  branch,  or  even  small 
twigs  broken  as  if  men  had  forced  their 
way  through  a  path  too  narrow  for  them  ; 
and  it  was  sufficient  for  him.  And  there 
came  a  moment  when  even  these  marks 
ceased,  and  he  felt  puzzled.  Had  the^deft  the 
small  path  ?  Had  they  ceased  to  carry  their 
prisoner  ?  It  must  be  so ;  they  must  have 
cut  through  some  opening  for  themselves 
and  made  their  prisoner  follow  them.     He 
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looked  long,  but  lie  had  lost  all  trace.  He 
was  far  in  tlie  heart  of  the  forest  now; 
the  time  he  would  waste  if  he  was  forced  to 
return  was  great,  and  might  be  of  the 
utmost  imjDortance.  He  walked  up  and 
down,  right  and  left,  through  the  thick 
brushwood,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  he 
well-nigh  lost  his  own  way. 

As  he  was  there,  helpless  and  miserable, 
a  sudden  inspiration  seized  him.  Why  was 
it  those  men  had  come  through  a  forest, 
part  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  peas- 
ants their  enemies  ?  What  could  be  their 
destination  ?  Where  was  it  they  were  taking 
his  brother  ? — And  he  started,  for  he  now 
felt  sure  he  knew.  Looking  at  the  sun 
to  guide  himself,  and  little  heeding  which 
path  they  had  taken,  he  struck  right  across 
the  brushwood  and  thicket,  clearing  every 
obstacle  in  his  way  and  walking  fast  and 
fiercely  on. 
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At  last  lie  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest,  and  there  j^aused.  The  view 
from  where  he  stood  would  have  arrest- 
ed any  lover  of  nature ;  for  the  woods 
ceased  abruptly,  and  beyond  lay  fields  and 
rich  meadows  with  a  winding  river,  along 
the  course  of  which  willows  and  poplars 
and  tall  reeds  grew  in  abundance.  At  the 
horizon  was  a  chain  of  hills  which  on  the 
right  almost  joined  the  forest,  and  between 
forest  and  hills,  nestling  as  it  were  in  the 
hollow  thus  formed,  was  an  abbey,  once 
rich  and  powerful,  though  now  in  ruins. 

Warlike  monks  had  inhabited  it  in 
past  times.  The  tesselated  pavement  of 
the  hall  had  resounded  under  the  clanging 
of  armour,  and  the  many  mutilated  saints 
on  the  walls  all  had  a  martial  look  little 
in  accordance  with  the  humility  of  a  Latin 
inscription  still  visible  over  the  immense 
mantel-jHcce :    '  Whosoever   will    be   chief 
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among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.'  And 
what  was  left  of  the  once  exquisite  win- 
dows, where  many  an  escutcheon  still  ap- 
23eared  in  various  colours,  showed  that  pride 
and  worldly  rank  and  privileges  had  not 
been  extinguished  in  their  breasts.  Monks 
were  living  in  the  abbey  when  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  up  their  retreat,  who,  when  told 
that  vows  no  longer  existed,  and  that 
they  must  leave,  and  go  into  the  world, 
had  resisted  to  the  last ;  and  several  of 
them  had  been  executed  as  contumacious. 
Since  then,  the  abbey,  after  being  sacked 
and  pillaged,  used  for  granaries,  stabling, 
or  for  a  halting- place  for  passing  troops, 
had  been  left  to  take  its  chance. 

The  hills,  close  enough  to  have  been 
much  used  for  walks  or  retreat  by  the 
soldier  monks,  had  once  been  carefully 
planted  with  trees,  which  now  were  in 
all   the  beauty    of  their   stately    growth. 
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Pines  and  oaks  spread  their  thick  branches 
abroad,  while  the  more  tender  birch,  with 
its  lovely  slender  white  stem,  stood  out, 
with  all  its  frail  loveliness,  against 
the  reddish  and  dark  green  of  the  pine- 
ti^ees. 

Loik,  hiding  himself,  looked  on,  but  the 
view  was  nothing  to  him.  He  waited  a 
while,  then  his  heart  beat  fast,  for  he  had 
guessed  correctly.  The  soldiers  were  there, 
and  he  saw  two  of  them  fetching  water 
at  the  well.  They  were,  no  doubt,  busy 
with  their  mid-day  meal,  and  the  dense 
smoke  that  rose  out  of  one  of  the  chim- 
neys soon  told  him  that  he  was  right. 
Though  he  had  come  fast  through  the 
forest,  the  time  the  caj)tors  of  his  brother 
had  in  advance  of  him,  and  the  time  he 
had  spent  in  following  their  traces,  had 
given  them  a  good  start ;  they  had  reached 
the  abbey,  and  were  now  resting. 
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His  brother  must  be  there  ;  he  could 
be  nowhere  else,  unless — unless  his  captors 
had  carried  him  straight  to  the  next  town ; 
and  of  that  he  would  make  sure.  At  the 
distance  where  he  was,  all  was  peace  and 
calm  ;  the  noise  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
inside  of  the  old  abbey  did  not  reach  him^ 
and  but  for  that  smoking  chimney,  and 
for  those  two  soldiers  he  had  seen,  all 
would  have  been  solitude.  A  strange  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  fell  upon  him.  After 
his  quick,  wild  walk,  and  the  excitement 
that  had  buoyed  him  up,  this  calm  and 
peace  crushed  him  with  a  sense  of  help- 
lessness and  of  desolation,  as  if  a  leaden 
shroud  had  enclosed  his  whole  being,  and 
condemned  him  for  ever  to  inaction.  He 
felt  his  limbs  relax ;  the  pangs  of  hunger 
and  thirst  came ;  he  became  discouraged 
and  despairing. 

What  could  he  do  ?     He  could  not  cross 
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the  plain  without  being  seen ;  to  go  nearer 
to  the  abbey,  he  must  go  by  the  hills, 
and  those,  to  his  tired  frame,  seemed  far 
away.  Besides,  once  there,  he  would  have 
to  come  down  into  the  plain  all  the  same 
— no,  he  could  not  reach  his  brother.  For, 
in  the  midst  of  the  torture  of  his  helpless- 
ness, one  thought  rose  paramount :  his  life 
was  his  brother's  life ;  he  dead,  his  brother 
would  die. 

The  sun  was  going  down  fast,  the  long 
winter  night  would  soon  come ;  and  he 
shuddered.  He  shuddered  not  for  himself ; 
he  was  too  hardy  and  strong  to  fear  a 
night  spent  in  the  open  air,  but  for  his 
brother,  who  would  spend  that  night 
in  some  dungeon  alone,  perhaps  hungry 
and  thirsty,  even  as  he  was  himself; 
alone,  but  knowing  that  many  were  near, 
ready  to  rend  him  in  pieces  rather  than 
in  any  way  help  him. 
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That  brother  whom  he  respected,  hon- 
oured, and  loved !  The  good  priest  so 
amiable  and  tractable,  so  loving  and  grate- 
ful to  him.  The  priest  who  held  the  keys 
of  Paradise  in  his  hands,  whose  words 
could  unlock  the  gates  of  Heaven  !  The 
brother  he  had  played  with  as  a  child;  kept 
the  flocks  with  ;  loved  as  a  lad  ;  worked 
and  laboured  for,  and  for  whom  he  had 
endured  untold  privations.  His  whole  world 
was  there — his  past  and  present  and  future 
life,  his  soul's  love,  his  soul's  hope — all 
these  centred  in  that  brother;  and  he 
was  a  prisoner,  and  to-morrow  he  would 
die  unless — he  saved  him. 

But  how  could  he  save  him  ?  He  saw  no 
hope — no  hope.  And  the  insults,  the  ill- 
treatment,  the  death  his  brother  must 
now  be  contemplating  were  all  before 
him,  making  his  heart  sink  with  pain,, 
till   he    hid    his  face   in   his   hands    and 
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sobs  shook  his  strong  frame — '  Jesus,  Maria, 
Jesus,  Maria;  have  pity,  have  pity;  Jesus, 
Maria,  have  pity  upon  the  poor,  persecuted 
priest !' 

Suffocated  with  his  own  anguish,  he 
raised  his  head  to  breathe.  But  what  was  it 
that  couki  work  such  a  sudden  and  fearful 
change  upon  his  countenance  ?  What 
could  change  the  sobs  of  pity  into  such 
hard  breathings  of  hate  ?  Would  not  the 
angel  of  mercy,  hovering  near  that  living 
soul  convulsed  with  sobs  out  of  his  manly 
love,  take  flight  at  the  sight  ?  Those  groans, 
are  they  only  groans  of  anguish  ?  W^hat 
is  it  that  makes  him  search  his  breast  as  if 
some  weapon  there  contained  the  power  of 
life  and  death?  What  is  it  that  changes 
the  sweet  words  of  hope  in  God  into  the 
harsh,  deep  curses  of  his  own  Breton 
tongue  ? 

Two  sentinels  were  now  on  duty,  but  it 
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was  not  these  lie  cared  for ;  not  the  move- 
ments of  these  he  followed. 

Seated  on  a  stone  bench  outside  the 
abbey  were  two  men  dressed  in  Breton 
clothes ;  the  two  spies  that  had  betrayed 
the  cure  into  the  hands  of  these  soldiers  who 
would  take  him  to  the  scaffold !  He  was 
sure  of  it,  he  could  see  it ;  for  they  were 
alone  and  the  soldiers  took  no  notice  of 
them.  They  sat  there  and  talked  to  each 
other.  No  elation  was  there  in  their 
appearance ;  one  counted  some  money, 
kept  it  in  his  hand  for  a  while,  then 
returned  it  to  his  pocket.  That  could 
not  be  the  price  of  his  brother's  blood, 
for  only  when  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Commune  were  the  priests  paid  for. 
But  it  was  the  money  paid  for  another 
sent  to  death  before  ; — the  hunting  of  men 
was  lucrative  in  those  days ! 

No  doubt  was  there  in  his  mind  that 
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these  men  were  bis  brother's  murderers. 
His  brother  was  there,  and  they  would  not 
let  go  their  prey  before  it  was  delivered 
into  safe  hands. 

By-and-by  one  of  the  men  rose  and  be- 
gan walking,  to  warm  himself,  apparently 
— the  soldiers  were  not  likely  to  give  him 
a  place  round  their  fire — or  was  it  to  try 
to  get  rid  of  his  burdensome  thoughts, 
for  he  went  about  looking  down  ?  For  him 
also  nature  had  no  charms ;  the  thought 
of  the  past  monks  no  attraction.  He 
walked  on.  But  what  could  direct  his 
steps  almost  in  a  straight  line  towards 
the  peasant  watching  him  ? 

To  see  the  fixity  of  Loik's  gaze,  to  see 
the  workings  of  expectation  and  hatred 
depicted  upon  his  countenance,  might  well 
make  one  fear  that  the  powers  of  evil  can 
force  a  fellow-creature  into  obedience  and 
subjection !      In   Loik's  mind  there  is  no 
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suq^rise  that  tlie  spy  comes  on  nearer  and 
nearer  towards  him,  as  he  lies  crouched 
there  ready  to  spring  on  his  prey ;  for 
nearer  and  nearer  he  must  come,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  time  left  for  cry  or 
struggle,  so  that  the  work  of  revenge  may 
be  done  swiftly  and  silently.  And  from 
the  savage  breast  ejaculations  that  reach 
no  ear  burst  forth — ejaculations  to  all  that 
he  has  learnt  to  worship  and  to  praise  and 
to  fear — '  Sweet  Jesus !  Maria  !  Holy  angels  ! 
Holy  saints!  bring  him!  bring  him!' — 
What  if  these  be  symbols  of  love  and 
charity  and  forgiveness — should  they  not 
be  also  symbols  of  justice  and  punishment 
for  heinous  sins  !     He  thinks  so. 

And  the  man  comes  on.  Will  he  enter 
the  forest?  He  looks  towards  it,  he 
pauses,  and  turns  to  look  towards  the 
fast-setting  sun  ;  and,  whatever  power 
was    watching   over    the    two   men,   this 
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moment  of  hesitation  lias  saved  liim.  For 
Loik,  breathlessly  following  his  approach- 
ing victim,  had  forgotten  his  brother ;  and 
when  the  man  paused,  the  remembrance 
of  the  prisoner  rushed  back  upon  him. 
If  the  spy  were  to  cry  out,  to  struggle  ;  if 
he,  Loik,  were  to  be  Avounded,  would  not 
all  chance  of  savins;  his  brother  be  at  an 
end? 

Darkness  came  on  his  face,  the  darkness 
of  angry  disappointment  and  failure.  To 
have  his  hated  enemy  within  his  grasp,  to 
be  ready  to  strangle  him,  and  to  be  forced 
to  let  him  go !  To  handle  the  hidden 
pistol,  the  dangerous  knife  in  his  bosom, 
to  know  of  the  death  they  can  give, — and 
remain  still !  Why,  why  did  he  not  come 
to  him,  approach  him  nearer,  nearer — 
why,  why !  could  not  he,  Loik,  go  and 
spring  on  him  in  the  face  of  earth  and 
sky  and  ask    the    heavens   to  behold  the 
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punisliment  of  the  craven, — the  loathsome 
and  dastardly  spy ! 

A  feverish  shudder  went  through  his 
frame  when  he  saw  his  enemy  turn  away 
from  him ;  a  deep  cry  escaped  his  lips,  and 
he  fell  prostrate  on  the  earth  as  if  all  the 
contending  forces  in  his  soul  had  left  no 
streno:th  within  him  for  his  task  of  love. 

The  cold  it  was  that  brought  him  back 
to  life.  How  long  he  had  been  there  he 
could  not  tell,  but  it  was  now  dark,  too 
dark  for  him  to  iind  his  way  in  the 
dense  forest ;  the  only  light  that  shone, 
the  only  beacon  for  wanderers  to  go  by, 
was  the  light  from  the  abbey,  and  it 
attracted  him  also.  To  go  where  men  were, 
even  though  the  men  were  his  enemies ;  to 
go  near  the  poor  victim,  who  was  watch- 
ing for  the  light  to  appear  that  would 
light  up  his  last  day,  was  all  he  could  do. 

He  left    his   place  of  concealment  and 
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went  down  into  the  plain,  creeping  along- 
near  the  trees,  fearing  that  even  a  stray  ray 
from  a  star  might  betray  him  and  his  intent. 
He  reached  the  hills,  and  there  he  was  safe 
again,  for  the  brushwood  and  briars  were 
thick,  and  offered  many  a  secure  hiding- 
place  from  those  below.  It  was  a  long 
distance  to  the  abbey,  and  the  walking- 
was  hard,  but  at  last  the  voices  of  human 
beings  reached  his  ears,  and  he  could  dis- 
cern that  the  place  that  had  resounded 
with  the  chanting  of  psalms  and  of  holy 
canticles  was  now  echoing  to  the  noise  of 
drinking  songs  and  Republican  boasts  and 
oaths. 

Two  sentinels  he  could  perceive  pacing 
up  and  down  outside  ;  the  light  that  came 
throuo;!!  the  laro;e,  broken  windows  lio^ht- 
ing  up  their  paths,  while  all  beyond  lay 
in  darkness.  What  could  he  do  ?  Even 
if  he  could  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
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unperceived,  how  could  he  reach  the  abbey 
without  passing  that  ray  of  light  ?  And, 
once  there,  how  could  he  discover  his 
brother's  dungeon  ?  For  dungeons  there 
always  were  in  those  holy  places  of  old  ; 
and  they  were  associated  in  his  mind  with 
all  the  dwellings  of  the  mighty.  He 
crouched  on  the  earth  once  more,  and 
waited.  He  saw  the  sentinels  changed, 
and  he  noticed  that  those  who  came 
out  of  the  place  seemed  less  alive  to 
the  slight  noises  that  are  always  heard 
in  nature ;  they  did  not  lend  their  ears 
to  the  gurgling  of  the  distant  waters, 
or  the  cry  of  the  birds  of  the  night. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  come  down  into 
the  plain ;  and,  gliding  on  his  hands  and 
feet,  he  waited  for  one  of  the  sentinels 
to  reach  the  end  of  his  beat.  Then  he 
managed  to  hide  behind  a  heap  of  rubbish 
just  outside  the  abbey.  From  there  he  could 
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see  into  the  interior,  but  he  must  watch 
his  time.  As  he  crouched  there,  his  knife 
in  his  hand,  the  sentinel  passed  him.  Then 
he  looked  in — the  soldiers  were  drinking, 
but  his  brother  was  not  there. — His  foot 
at  that  moment  slipped  ;  he  thought  his 
end  had  come,  but,  fortunately,  a  new 
son":  was  started  at  the  same  moment 
inside,  and  the  sentinel  took  it  up,  hum- 
ming it  to  himself,  and  did  not  notice 
the  noise. 

Lo'ik  left  the  mound  of  rubbish,  and 
reached  a  part  of  the  abbey  left  in  deep 
darkness  ;  but  no  opening  near  the  ground 
could  he  see,  no  hole  to  give  light  and 
air  to  the  poor  prisoner  underneath.  The 
sentinel  did  not  care  to  go  as  far  as  that 
dark  spot,  and  Lo'ik  remained  there  long. 
Suddenly  his  heart  beat ;  he  felt  hot  and 
cold.  Tlirough  the  air  floated  the  deep 
notes  of  the  '  Miserere.'     The  sound  came 
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from  somewhere  within  the  abbey  walls 
that  Loik  could  not  reach ;  but  it  was 
as  if  his  brother  had  spoken  to  him,  and 
he  determined  to  speak  to  him  in  return. 
All  his  strength  of  body  and  mind  re- 
turned to  him ;  he  eluded  the  sentinel 
once  more,  went  out  of  reach  of  his  gun, 
close  to  the  hills,  where  he  could  easily 
escape,  and  from  there  sent  forth  the  shrill 
cry  of  the  Chouans  again  and  again  before 
the  soldiers  had  managed  to  come  out, 
and  fire  wildly  on  all  sides. — His  brother 
would  know  now  that  he  was  not  for- 
gotten. And,  after  the  firing  had  ceased, 
his  loud  cry  rang  out  again,  to  re-assure 
his  brother. — Then  he  disappeared  in  the 
forest.  Now  must  he  wait  for  the  first 
streaks  of  light  that  would  guide  him  on 
his  way  back  to  the  camp. 

'Hateful    country,'  exclaimed    the   sen- 
tinel. 
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'  Search/  said  the  officer  to  his  men. 
^  Fetch  some  torches,  and  see  if  we  are 
threatened.  I  always  thought  those  Bretons 
were  afraid  of  the  night,  and  never  stirred 
after  sunset?     What  can  this  mean  ?' 

'  The  prisoner,  the  prisoner,  is  he  safe  ?' 
asked  the  spies,  anxiously. 

'  See  for  yourself,  we  have  more  precious 
lives, — our  own,  to  look  after  just  now; 
go  and  see  for  yourselves.' 

But  the  spies  did  not  care  to  go  alone, 
and  waited. 

'I  see  some  dark  form  there  yonder!' 
cried  one.     ^Look!' 

But  the  moon,  fast  rising,  showed  them 
only  the  waving  shadows  of  the  trees  in 
the  distance. 

'  Hateful,  brutal  country !'  a  soldier 
grumbled.  '  Not  a  moment's  peace,  not 
a  moment's  security,  in  this  place  of 
savao'es.     How  I  should  like  to  see  them 
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all  exterminated ;  I  would  willingly  give 
half  my  pay  for  a  whole  year,  though  the 
pay  is  small  enough  in  these  miserable 
times.' 

'  What  could  that  cry  have  meant  ?'  went 
on  another.  '  It  is  a  signal ;  Ave  shall  have 
all  the  Chouans  after  us  as  soon  as  daylight 
appears.' 

'  No,  we  shall  manage  to  give  them  the 
slip,  believe  me  ;  try  to  sit  up  all  of  you, 
and,  as  soon  as  we  can  see  to  put  our  feet 
on  the  ground,  we  start ;  I  have  no  taste 
for  being  shot  at  from  behind  hedges  and 
trees,  any  more  than  you  have.  But 
now  let  us  see  after  the  priest ;  he  could 
scarcely  have  escaped — but  who  knows ! 
some  evil  influence  may  have  come  to 
his  rescue.' 

Indeed,  no,  the  poor  lonely  prisoner 
could  scarcely  have  escaped  unless  some 
very  powerful  influence  had  been  at  work  ; 
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for,  shut  in  a  deep  cellar,  without  light 
and  without  any  other  opening  than  a 
small,  heavily-barred  grating,  seated  on 
the  damp  ground  and  his  hands  still  tied, 
was  Monsieur  Brevelaye. 

'  Undo  his  hands ;  how  can  you  leave 
him  a  whole  ni2:ht  thus  !  Brinoj  him  some 
wine  and  bread  ;  why,  don't  you  see  that 
his  soul  will  escape  you  before  you  can 
deliver  up  his  body !' 

This  the  officer  said,  turning  to  the  two 
men  who  had  pressed  behind  to  make 
sure  that  their  victim  was  still  safe. 
He  might  well  thus  show  some  com- 
passion to  the  helpless  man  who,  tired 
and  hungry  and  desolate,  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  him,  felt  every  moment  as 
if  his  heavy  breathing  Avould  choke  him  or 
return  to  him  no  more. 

Once  untied  he  almost  fainted.  The 
officer,  seeing  his  sad  state,  said  : 
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'  Bring  him  along ;  we  can  watch  him  as 
well  when  he  is  with  us.' 

And  as  the  shrill  cry  outside  had  ceased, 
and  nothing  had  been  discovered,  they 
gave  the  cure  some  wine  to  drink  and  a 
piece  of  bread  to  eat. 

Then  : 

'  NoAv,  answer  me,  prisoner,'  said  the 
officer  to  him,  '  and  don't  trifle  with  me  ; 
you  see  I  wish  you  no  harm.  Did  you 
hear  that  screech-owl  cry  just  now  ?' 

The  cure,  who  had  looked  up  at  him 
from  the  moment  he  had  spoken,  felt  his 
limbs  tremble  under  him.  He  well  knew 
the  cry,  well  knew  it  to  be  his  brother's  ; 
and  the  comfort  it  had  been  to  him 
God  only  could  know.  Could  he  betray 
his  brother  ! 

'  Now,  will  you  answer  me,  or  shall  I 
send  you  back  to  your  dungeon  ?  What 
was    that    cry,    and   what    did    it   mean? 
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Speak  the  truth,  as  you  are  bound  by  your 
cloth.' 

'  It  was  a  cry  that  meant,  "  You  are  not 
forgotten  by  those  who  love  you." ' 

'Is  that  all?' 

'  It  is.' 

'  And  what  do  you  mean  by — not  for- 
gotten?' 

'  That  then'  prayers  will  accompany  me 
to  my  last  hour.' 

'  You  swear  that  is  all  ?' 

'  To  my  firm  belief  that  is  all.' 

'  And  how  many  could  there  have 
been?' 

'  How  many  ?'  repeated  the  priest,  sur- 
prised. 

'  Yes,  how  many  men  ?     Out  with  it !' 

'  Only  my  poor  brother,  only  my  poor 
brother,'  replied  the  priest ;  and  his  head 
fell  on  his  chest,  while  hot,  burning  tears 
came  to  his  eyes. 
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The  officer  and  soldiers  looked  at  him 
in  silence.  The  man,  after  all  this  misery^ 
wonld  die  in  a  day  or  two.  No  doubt  he 
had  a  mother  as  well  as  a  brother — a 
father.  Had  they  not  all  mothers  who 
had  wept  at  parting  with  them,  and 
fathers  who  had  done  their  best  for  them ! 

'  There !  leave  him  alone,  and  give  him 
more  to  eat  if  he  Avants  it,  and  we  will  see 
what  his  brother  can  do.  Now  let  us 
rest  quiet  a  while  and  watch ;  this  has 
disturbed  us  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for 
we  shall  return  to  the  town  quicker,  and 
be  safer.' 

And  he  again  looked  to  see  if  the  day 
had  begun. 

It  had  beo:un  enou<2:h  to  o:uide  Lo'ik 
through  the  forest,  but  the  abbey  was  at 
almost  an  equal  distance  from  two  towns, 
and  this  had  not  occurred  to  him  before. 
He  must  follow  the  soldiers  in  order  to 
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know  Avhere  they  were  ^oing.  Soon,  in 
fact,  lie  saw  them  muster  in  silence  outside 
the  abbey,  their  prisoner  and  the  two 
men  in  the  middle,  and  start.  Then  he 
left  his  hiding-place  and  made  his  w^ay  to 
the  abbey  in  the  hope  of  finding  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink. 

He  entered  the  place  so  noisy  during 
the  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and 
disorder  looked  for  what  he  could  find, 
and  with  eager  hands  seized  on  the  almost 
empty  tin  can  of  a  soldier,  the  only  thing  left, 
with  a  fcAV  crusts  of  bread  here  and  there  on 
the  benches.  It  was  not  much,  but  he  could 
be  satisfied  with  little  at  any  time,  and  it 
revived  him.  Then  he  started  in  pursuit. 
By  running  fast  ahead  wdien  it  was  pos- 
sible, he  could  now  and  then  get  a  glimpse 
of  his  poor  brother's  pale  face  ;  and  it  almost 
broke  his  heart,  while  it  nerved  him  also 
to  go  on  with  his  task.     But  they  reached 
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their  destination  at  last,  tlie  town  of  La 
Roche-Bernard.  There  only  a  few  people 
came  out  at  the  noise  of  the  soldiers,  the 
others  bein;^'  asleep,  and  Loik,  seeing  a  poor 
woman  by  the  fountain,  went  to  her  and 
asked  her  for  a  drink  of  water. 

'  Poor,  poor  man,'  she  said,  ^you  seem 
as  if  you  wanted  something  better  than 
that.  What  have  you  come  here  for? 
Followed  the  soldiers,  have  you  ?  What 
is  the  priest  to  you?  You  are  a  Chouan, 
I  suppose.  You  had  better  hurry  away,  or 
you  will  be  massacred  here.  What  is  the 
priest  to  you?' 

'  He  is  my  brother.' 

'  Your  brother !     Poor  fellow  !' 

'  How  soon,  do  you  think,  will  they — 
will  they  murder  him  ?' 

'  Hush  !  don't  speak  so,'  cried  the  woman, 
frightened,  and  looking  round.  '  Say — 
execute  him. — When  will   he  be,  when  ? 
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Perhaps  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after  ; 
unless  they  want  to  complete  a  number 
to-day.' 

'  Complete — a — number  ?' 

'  Yes,  sometmies  they  like  them  to  go  by 
twos,  fours,  and  so  on.' 

'  Ah  !     So — to-day — he  may —  !' 

'  But  it  is  not  likely ;  they  must  have  time 
to  take  his  name  doAvn,  and  his  dwelling- 
place  ;  and  there  are  many  waiting  alread}', 
I  believe.     The  prison  is  full.' 

'  Many  waiting — waiting  ?' 

'There,  there,  my  poor  man,  ^'ou  are 
half  dazed.  But  go,  believe  me,  or,  if 
you  are  seen,  you  will  have  the  whole 
town  after  you.  AYe  hate  you  Chouans, 
here  ;  you  do  us  so  much  harm.' 

'  To-day  ! — to-day  !'  repeated  Lo'ik.  The 
impossibility  of  his  bringing  succour 
to  his  brother  soon  enough,  paralysed 
him. 
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But  the  woman,  seeing  some  of  her 
neighbours  in  the  act  of  opening  windows 
or  doors,  left  him  in  a  hurry ;  and  Loik, 
looking  after  her,  helplessly  at  first,  sud- 
denly started  away  on  his  race  for  life  or 
death. 

The  day  was  almost  gone  when  he 
reached  the  Manoir,  and,  as  he  fell  ex- 
hausted on  a  seat,  asked  for  Monsieur  de 
Carnoet.  Both  Rohan  and  his  father  came 
to  him  at  once. 

'  Loik !'  they  exclaimed,  at  the  sight  of 
his  exhaustion,  and  of  his  soiled  clothes 
covered  with  thorns  and  earth  and  dust. 
'  Loik  !  what  news  ?     Speak  quickly.' 

'  I  came  here  at  once  ;  it  is  nearer  than 
the  camp. — My  brother — Monsieur  le  Cur^ 
— is  a  prisoner  at  La  Roche-Bernard.  They 
have  murdered  him,  perhaps,  already.' 

'  Already  !     Oh  !  no,  surely  not !' 

'  Can  we  go ?     Can  we  save  him?' 
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'We  shall,  if  men  and  good-will  can 
do  it.'  And,  turning  to  his  father,  '  Sir, 
let  me  go;  I  know  both  Monsieur  de 
Casqueraye  and  Monsieur  de  La  Touche, 
who  are  at  the  head  of  villagers  who, 
having  been  insulted  and  ill-treated  by 
the  Republicans,  are  determined  to  punish 
them  for  it.  1  will  only  take  our  men  who 
fought  at  Raganur  with  me,  and  see  what 
can  be  done.' 

The  father  looked  at  his  son,  and 
sighed. 

'Must  you  go?  Tliose  men  of  Trog- 
leiF's ' 

'  Nay,  they  are  strangers ;  they  do  not 
know  Monsieur  Brevelaye  as  we  do,  who 
have  been  his  friends  so  long.' 

'True. — Oh  !  the  misery  of  these  days  !' 

But  Loik  broke  in  suddenly : 

'  I  must  not  stop  here  any  longer.  I 
must  find  help )  I  must  go  at  once.' 
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'  Have  you  rested  long  enough  ?  can  you 
really  start  again  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  am  ready  ;  come  with  me,  sir ; 
what  you  said  was  right.  I  entreat  you 
come  with  me  ;  our  friends  will  help  us  if 
we  ask  them ;  but  a  moment  lost  may 
-cost  my  brother  his  life — I  entreat  you, 
€ome.' 

'  Very  well — see  to  the  horses,'  Rohan 
replied ;  then,  turning  to  his  father,  '  Good- 
bye, sir,  I  will  return  soon,  perhaps  in  two 
or  three  days.' 

'  Good-bye,'  repeated  the  father,  sorrow- 
fully. '  Rohan,  do  not  forget  us  here.  Do 
not  be  rash  ;  remember  your  father's  grey 
hairs  and  the  helplessness  of  his  guests ;  do 
not  be  rash.' 

Rohan,  unable  to  speak  at  first,  wrung 
his  father's  hand ;  then  he  said : 

'Will  you  tell  them — our  friends,  that 

I  could  not  say  good-bye  to  them — time 

g2 
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presses  ;  there  are  the  horses  ; — good-bye, 
father.'     And  the  young  man  was  gone. 

He  had  not  the  courage  to  face  Renee 
— not  the  courage  to  risk  one  of  those 
softening  moments  when  his  heart  was 
wont  to  betray  him.  If  he  was  never  to 
return — w^as  it  not  as  well  she  should 
not  know,  she  should  for  ever  ignore  what 
Avere  his  feelings  towards  her  ?  It  was 
easier  for  him  to  face  the  danger  of  a 
battle  than  now  to  face  her  who  must 
never  know  how  much  he  loved  her ! 

Silently  through  the  night  the  Chouans 
made  their  way  towards  the  doomed  town. 
Early  at  daybreak  they  met  the  divisions 
commanded  by  the  friends  of  Rohan,  and^ 
with  their  numbers  thus  increased,  marched 
at  once  forward. 

The  town  was  defended  by  cannon,  but 
the  Chouans,  following  the  tactics   of  the 
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Vendeens,  which  had  always  succeeded  so 
well,  rushed  wildly  on  the  guns,  silenced 
them,  and,  after  a  most  bloody  fight,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  place. 

Loik  fled  from  prison  to  prison,  and  at 
last,  finding  his  brother,  fell  prostrate  at 
his  feet,  crying  : 

'  Saved,  saved  !  0  thou  man  of  God  !' 

But  Monsieur  Brevelaye,  opening  his 
arms,  could  only  say, 

^  My  brother  !' 

And  the  two  men  remained  for  a  while 
in  a  close  embrace. 

Meanwhile,  Rohan,  anxious  to  relieve 
his  father's  fears,  returned  in  haste  to 
the  Manoir  where  all  rejoiced  together  at 
a  victory  which  Avas  one  day  to  cost  them 
dear. 
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Thus    Roche-Bernard   had  fallen,  and  re- 
venge had  its  way.     The  first  care  of  the 
peasants,  after  having  set  all  the  prisoners 
free,  was  to  rush  to  the  Mairie  and  kill  the 
mayor  ;  then  seize  all  documents,  deeds,  and 
registers,  and  carry  them  to  the  spot  where 
the   scaffold   was    erected    en   permanejice. 
To  these  they  added  all  the  coats  of  the 
dead,  all  flags   and  cockades,  hats,   wigs, 
and  whatever  recalled  the  hated  Republic,, 
and,  having    set   Are    to   the    heap,   they 
danced  joyfully  round  the  huge  bonfire  to 
the  sound  of  their  songs.     The  toAvn  was 
sacked     and    pillaged,    and,   after   a   few 
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days,  the  peasants  left  in  bands  of  tens  and 
tAventies,  and  returned  to  their  villages  as 
they  liked.     It  was  their  usual  fashion. 

Thus  the  town  did  not  long  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Royalists  ;  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  assembled  in  council 
and  a  new  mayor  was  appointed.  Then 
the  inhabitants,  swearing  an  undjdng 
hatred  to  the  peasants,  erected  a  new 
scaffold — for  things  in  those  days  gener- 
ally ended  in  the  bringing  of  as  many 
people  to  death  as  possible. 

The  causes  of  their  defeat  being  dis- 
cussed, the  strength  of  the  Royalists  cal- 
culated, and  the  result  of  their  doings 
written  down,  it  behoved  the  authorities 
to  do  their  best  and  fight  the  fight  anew ; 
and  they  determined  to  crush  their  ene- 
mies. Fresh  measures  were  taken  against 
them,  and  the  two  spies,  who,  careful  of 
their   life,  as   spies  are  wont    to    be,  had 
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escaped  unscathed,  were  called  to  tell  what 
they  knew  of  the  peasants  and  their 
chiefs. 

'  Tell  us  what  you  know  of  the  place, 
where  those  chiefs  assemble,  and  where 
you  arrested  that  priest.  Is  it  impre^;- 
nable  ?' 

'  By  no  means — a  simple  mansion,  a 
manoir  with  its  farmhouses  at  a  small 
distance.' 

'  Easy  of  access  ?' 

'We  went  in,  asked  for  the  cure,  and 
the  cure  came  to  us ;  it  was  no  more 
difficult  than  that.' 

'Then,  if  we  could  know  when  those 
men  assemble,  a  cordon  of  soldiers  could 
surround  the  dwelling,  and ' 

'  Not  quite  so  ;  it  is  guarded  all  round, 
and  our  difficulty  was  to  pass  unnoticed 
through  their  lines.' 

'  Guarded  !     Why  did  you  not  say  so  at 
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once,  and  not  send  us  beating  about  the 
bush  in  that  fashion?  You  said  it  was 
<3asy  of  access.  Is  that  the  way  you  give 
your  information?  Tell  us  now  what  took 
place  when  you  asked  for  the  cure  ?' 

'Our  belief  is  that  he  must  have  been 
saying  mass ;  he  was  a  long  time  coming, 
and  at  last  appeared,  accompanied  by  a 
young  girl.  He  took  her  for  witness  of 
what  we  had  to  say  to  him ;  and  before 
following  us,  as  he  thought,  to  go  and 
see  a  dying  man,  he  had  some  conver- 
sation with  her  apart.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  in  our  minds  that  he  was 
giving  her  orders,  in  case  he  were  arrested, 
for  the  fighting  that  actually  took  place 
since.  At  least,  it  looked  like  it.  Be- 
sides, in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while 
resting  half-way,  we  heard  their  Chouan 
call.  Yes,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  hide 
it,  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  it 
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was  through  her  orders  we  Avere  followed 
and  the  town  attacked.' 

'  Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to  see;  who 
would  liaA^e  known  about  his  being  arrested 
if  she  had  not  been  told  of  it,  since  the 
cure  spoke  to  no  one  on  the  way — for  he 
saw  no  one  else,  you  tell  me.' 

'  Only  to  say  good-morning  to  the  vil- 
lao;ers ;  but  we  were  close  to  him,  and 
heard  every  word  he  said,  and  saw  every 
one  of  his  gestures.  Xo,  it  is  that  young 
girl  who  directed  the  men  who  attacked 
us,  I  feel  sure  of  it.' 

'  And  so  do  I.  And  who  is  she  ?' 
'  She  is  called  Renee  de  Kerguennec' 
'  Those  Kerguennecs  again !  Always 
those  Kerguennecs.  I  should  have  thought 
that,  with  their  comte  dead  and  their 
chateau  burnt  down,  they  would  have 
remained  quiet.' 
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'  Where  is  she  living,  this  Kerguennec  ?' 
asked  the  mayor. 

'  With  a  comtesse,  her  aunt  or  mother, 
at  the  Manoir,  where  we  arrested  the 
priest.' 

'  A  nest  of  Chouans,  a  reguLar  nest.  We 
must  have  that  comtesse  and  that  Henee, 
to  begin  with.' 

'  The  mrl  is  a  verv  handsome  2:irl.' 

The  mayor  gave  a  low  whistle  and 
looked  pleased. 

'  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better,' 
he  said.  '  I  had  rather  see  a  fine  head  cut 
off  than  an  ugly  one ;  besides,  there  is  always 
some  spirit  in  those  handsome  women,  and 
they  go  to  the  scaiFold  as  proud  as  Lucifer ; 
no  cringing,  no  falhng  down  on  their  knees 
and  kissing  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
and  asking  him  to  spare  them,  as  I  have 
seen  some  do.    We  will  have  this  handsome 
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girl,  it  will  be  a  treat  for  us. — Those 
hrigandes  cannot  learn.  After  the  death 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  they  should  know 
surely  that  male  and  female  alike  must 
be  punished  when  they  fight  against  the 
Republic ! — But  they  do  not  learn. — 
That  is  the  law,  and,  moreover,  our  im- 
j^erative  duty  here,  wdiere  honest  citizens 
have  been  massacred,  where  men  in  au- 
thority have  not  been  spared,  when  it  will 
require  years  to  repair  the  mischief  done, 
without  counting  the  cannon  taken  away. 
What  would  our  rulers  in  Paris  say  if  we 
did  not  exterminate  them  ?  We  will  do 
so.  But  to  begin  with,  as  I  said,  let  us 
have  that  Renee  and  her  comtesse  too  ; 
let  us  have  them  both,  and  that  as  soon 
as  possible.  That  will  check  them  a  bit, 
those  Royalists ;  they  know  pretty  well 
what  they  do  when  they  allow  handsome 
women    to    take    the    lead.      Why,   what 
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did   their  kings  always  do  ? — look  at  the 

Pompadour,  look ' 

'  But,'  said  one  of  the  members,  stopping 
his  flow  of  eloquence.  '  But  what  of  the 
others  ?  If  women  encourao'e,  men  flo-ht. 
And  what  of  the  chiefs  ?' 

*  Yes,    I    was    cominof   to   them.     Well, 
TrogiefF  we  know  about,  and  if  that  one 
could  be  brought  to  pay  for  his  misdeeds ; 
if  he  could  be  executed  a  thousand  times 
instead  of  only  once,  it  would  be  all  the 
better.     But  what  of  the  others?     Do  you 
know  the  others, — their  names  ?' 
'  One  is  Rohan  de  Carnoet.' 
'  Rohan  de  Carnoet !'  exclaimed  an  officer,, 
rising  to  his  feet  in  fury.     '  I  would  give 
ten  years  of  my  life  to  see  him  shot.     He 
it  was  I  met,  after  I  had  conquered  those 
savages,    and    they   had    been   forced    to 
accept  their  proper  priest.     He  it  was  who 
rushed  upon  me  like  a  mad  bull,  all  the 
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peasants  a;2;ain  taking  heart  at  the  sight, 
and  rushing  on  us  in  the  same  way. 
But  for  him,  we  shoukl  have  had  our  own 
way ;  but  for  him,  all  would  be  at  peace 
now.  He  is  the  worst  of  rebels.  He  dead, 
we  should  be  at  peace, — at  least  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Give  me  enough  men, 
and  let  me  march  against  him,  noAv  that 
I  know  where  he  is.  I  will  brins;  him  to 
you  dead  or  alive,  dead  or  alive  ;  I  took 
the  oath  to  myself  to  do  so  a  long  time 
since.' 

'  Do  you  know  if  he  was  among  the 
attacking  party  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most,' the  spies  replied.  '  One  of  the  most 
valiant, — or  rather,  one  should  say,  furious. 
Moreover,  he  it  was  who  put  the  priest 
^Ylth  great  marks  of  respect  into  a  carriage, 
a  stolen  carriage,  and  who  accompanied  it 
back  to  the  Manoir,  no  doubt.     We  saw 
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it  all  with  our  own  eyes  as  we  were  keep- 
ing watch  over  the  prisoners  and  ii^^hting 
as  much  as  we  could.' 

'  Rohan  Carnoet  be  it.  We  wall  see 
to  getting  at  him  with  soldiers ;  but,  mean- 
while, all  means  are  necessary  and  proper 
to  success  in  war.  You,'  speaking  to  the 
spies,  '  you  will  receive  power  to  arrest 
him  when  or  wherever  you  find  him,  and 
power  to  acquire  the  necessary  help.  Only 
don't  you  get  into  a  trap  again  and  bring 
us  an  army  here  to  get  back  your  prisoner. 
See  that  you  get  him  unknown  to  anyone, 
even  to  that  Renee  Kerguennec.  Renee 
Kerguennec !  I  shall  not  sleep  at  peace 
before  we  have  her.  Let  us  work  diligently 
to  crush  the  rebellion  here,  and  so  deserve 
the  thanks  of  our  brethren  in  Paris.' 

'  But,  after  all,'  interrupted  one,  looking 
at  the  list  of  names  just  written  up,  'we 
have  very  few  names  for  the  mischief  done, 
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and  the  expense  and  trouble  caused;' 
and  he  read:  '  "  TroglefF,  returned  emigre^ 
chief  agent  of  the  princes  ;  Rohan  Carnoet^ 
general-in-chief;  Brevelaye,  seditious  priest ; 
Kerguennec,  a  d-devant  countess ;  Renee 
Kerguennec,  her  niece  or  daughter" — It 
only  makes  five,  after  all.' 

'  Only  five,  but  we  shall  find  more  ;  the 
prisoners  that  are  made,  must  also  pay  for 
the  misery  the  others  have  caused  ;  they 
must  die,  for  peace  to  be  established.  Be- 
sides, it  shall  not  be  said  that,  when  I  was 
mayor,  princes  and  English  had  it  all  their 
own  way  here,  in  this  part  of  Brittany,  at 
least.  Traitors  they  all  are,  and  only  looking 
for  their  own  good,  little  thinking  of  the 
good  of  France  itself  But  I  will  save 
France, — I  will  save  the  Republic  that 
danger,  and  Brittany  that  shame.  No 
prince,  no  foreigner  here  !  AYe  will  fight, 
we  will  take  the  most  stringent  measures. 
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You  men  will  start  to-day,  and  will  arrest 
the  chiefs  where  you  can  and  how  you  can. 
Spare  nothing  while  we  prepare  for  w^ar ; 
and  be  sure  you  will  be  rewarded,  even  if 
the  peace  of  our  country  and  your  own 
glory  in  participating  in  it,  is  not  enough 
reward  for  noble  souls  to  be  satisfied  with  ! 
I  am  ready  to  give  up  my  fortune,  my 
reputation,  and  my  life  for  it !  Yes,  I  Avill 
luring  all  those  brigands  to  the  scaffold,  or 
may  I  go  there  myself  if  I  do  not  succeed. 
You  all  are  my  witnesses ;  I  Avill  spare 
nothing  ;  do  the  same !  Sacred  love  of 
country,  arm  our  revengeful  soldiers  ! 
Sacred  love  of  country,  guide  us  ! 

'  That  Renee  we  must  have.  She  is  the 
leading  star,  I  can  see  it  from  here,  as  much 
as  Marie  Antoinette  was.  The  Republic  had 
no  safety  in  Paris  until  Marie  Antoinette 
died ;  we  shall  have  none  here  as  long  as 
that  queen  of  the  Chouans  lives.' 

VOL.  III.  H 
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And  thus  ended  the  first  part  of  this 
meeting  of  rulers ;  the  second,  concerning 
the  measures  to  take,  soon  followed.  But 
the  forces  they  had,  were  not  enough  to  bat- 
tle with  the  increasing  numbers  of  revolted 
Bretons,  so  they  were  forced  to  apply  to 
Paris  for  help  ;  to  write  a  long  account  of 
what  had  taken  place — an  account  where 
Eenee  played  a  great  part,  and  where 
Eohan  did  the  same. 

But  what  was  going  on  meanwhile 
among  those  doomed  Royalists  ?  How 
would  they  meet  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened them  ? 

Monsieur  de  Trogleif  had  been  furious 
at  what  had  been  done  without  its  being 
even  mentioned  to  him,  and  had  sworn  he 
could  see  that  Rohan  meant  to  separate 
himself  from  him  and  the  princes  he  served. 
But  on  second  thoughts,  since  victory  had 
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l3een  achieved,  he  considered  it  best  not  *" 
only  to   accept  it   as  a  fait  accomjyh]  but 
to  boast  of  the  exploit  at  head-quarters, 
in  order  to  show  how  men  were  fighting 
for  the  royal  cause. 

It  would  have  been  well  indeed  for 
the  cause  if  all  dissensions  had  ended 
thus. 

Monsieur  de  Trogleff,  therefore,  not  only 
claimed  the  victory,  but  was  loud  in  his 
declarations  of  what  he  would  do  next ; 
boasting  that  he  would  defy  the  whole 
Republic,  for  he  had  success  in  his  own 
hands.  And  more  peasants,  attracted  by 
his  promises,  came  forward. 

Monsieur  de  Carnoet  and  his  son  dis- 
liked the  neighbourhood  of  their  would-be 
defenders,  but  felt  that  they  could  now 
do  nothing  better  than  avail  themselves 
of  their  help. 

Outlawed  as  they  knew  themselves  to 

h2 
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*  be,  and  their  retreat  discovered,  they  came 
boldly  forward  and  made  one  with  them. 
Renee  also  at  times  accompanied  them, 
showed  her  interest  in  the  work,  and  won 
all  hearts  to  her.  One  day,  as  she  was 
among  them,  she  noticed  a  man  she  seemed 
to  know,  and  remembered  that  she  had 
seen  him  at  Ploermel. 

'  Have  I  not  seen  you  before  ?'  she  asked 
him.     '  At  Ploermel,  was  it  not  ?' 

'  Yes,  at  Ploermel,  mam'zelle.  I  remem- 
ber you  well ;  I  used  to  work  with  Ivon, 
and  was  long  known  as  his  right  hand, 
because  I  helped  him  in  everything ;  that's 
how  you  came  to  see  me  often,  and  I  to 
see  you.' 

'  And  vou  have  left  him  ?' 

^  Left  him  !  He  it  is  who  has  left  us. 
Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  a  great  man 
now?     Ivon  is  a  rich  man.' 

'  How  is  that  ?     Well-to-do  I  know  he 
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was  ;  but  rich  and  great — I  do  not  seem 
quite  to  understand  your  meaning.' 

'  Do  you  not  know  that  he  only  wants 
the  title  of  marquis,  now  he  has  the  house 
of  a  marquis  for  his  own  ?' 

'  I  beg  of  you  to  speak  more  clearly. 
You  seem  indignant — angry ;  and  your 
words  make  me  anxious  without  my 
knowing  why.' 

'  Very  well  then,  I  will  tell  you.     I  von 

bought  the   Chateau  de  L ,  and  lives 

there.' 

^  Bought  the  Chateau !  Are  you  speaking 
the  truth  ?  Ivon !  that  man  my  cousin 
trusted  of  all  others,  in  whom  he  had  the 
most  implicit  confidence.  Are  you  quite 
sure  of  what  you  say  ?     Is  this  possible  ?' 

'  You  would  soon  see  that  it  is  possible 
if  you  went  there.  You  would  see  that  all 
the  bills  to  sell  the  house  are  taken  down, 
and  that  he  keeps  the  place  up ;  you  would 
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see  him  going  in  and  out — in  and  out,  that 
man  Ivon.  Yes,  he  lives  at  the  Chateau 
by  himself,  sleeps  no  doubt  in  his  master's 
bed,  eats  at  his  table,  and  drinks  his  wine, 
and  uses  all  his  property  as  his  own. 
And  then  you  would  soon  hear  of  citizen 
Ivon  proprietor,  citizen  Ivon  the  great^ 
citizen  Ivon  the  rich,  citizen  Ivon  the 
Republican.  For  he  is  the  one  to  cry 
loudest,  "  Long  live  the  Republic !" — 
And  the  Republicans  pet  him — when  they 
don't  ill-use  and  rob  him — and  say  that 
they  are  proud  of  him.  Ah  !  it  is  a  pretty 
thing,  a  pretty  thing  to  see.' 

'  I  remember  that  he  grew  restless  before 
we  left  Ploermel,  and  that  he  was  reproached 
for  going  to  the  Republican  meetings.  But 
that  he  should  have  changed  so — forgotten 
his  master  thus,  and ' 

'The  property  could  not  be  sold  for  a 
long  time,  but  at  last  a  man  came  from 
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the  town  and  almost  bought  it ;  but  Ivon 
bid  over  his  head,  and  got  it  at  last.  Ah  ! 
he  is  a  cunning  rogue,  a  cunning  rogue ; 
which  does  not  prevent  him  from  being 
afraid  for  his  life,  the  black-hearted  vil- 
lain, and  it  serves  him  right.     He  scarcely 

ever    leaves    the    L grounds,    where 

there  are  big  dogs  at  large ;  and  he  makes 
friends  with  the  Republicans  for  his  own 
security.  I  know  for  certain,  and  I  believe 
he  knows  it  too,  that  his  death  has  been 
decreed  by  some  of  the  marquis's  faithful 
retainers ;  but  he  is  a  cunning  fellow — he 
always  was — and  that  giving  of  drink  of 
his  to  the  first  comer  does  no  end  of 
mischief; — you  know  we  all  like  good 
drink,  and  he  is  generous  with  it.  But, 
although  Ploermel  is  full  of  Republicans 
now,  and  the  Royalists  have  to  hide  them- 
selves, still  there  may  be  found  one  some 
day  who  will  have  the  courage  to  avenge 
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his  old  master.     Ah !    I  woukl  not  be  in 
Ivon's  shoes,  no,  not  for  all  his  Chateau 
and  grounds,  not   I !     And  what  an  exist- 
ence it  is  he  leads  now  ;  and  his  face,  how 
dark  and  gloomy  it  is !     You   should  see 
his  looks  when  one  of  his  old  friends  says, 
'-^Bonjour^  Monsieur  Ivon^  proprietaire  !   Bon- 
jour,  Monsieur  le  Citoyen  Marquis."" — If  he 
could    kill    us   all,    I    believe    he   would, 
and   he   clings  to  his  new  friends    firmer 
than   ever.     But    there   it    is,    and    that's 
the    end   of  it ;  the  Chateau  is  sold  to  a 
farmer,  and   a   farmer   that    always  made 
believe   he   worshipped    his    master,    and 
always  looked  down  upon  us  fellows,  grind- 
ing   us  down  into  povert}^,  as  he  always 
made  out,  for  his  master's  sake.     He  is  a 
disloyal  turncoat,  a  miserable  liar,  a  false 
Breton,  a  false   servant,  a  galloued!     But 
the  Chateau  is  sold,   and  that's    the  end 
of  it' 
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Renee,  her  hand  resting  on  Monsieur  de 
Carnoet's  arm,  looked  up  in  his  face  sadly- 
after  the  man  had  ceased. 

'Are  such  things  possible?'  she  mur- 
mured. 

'  They  are  done  everywhere,  Ren(^e. 
But  I  am  sorry,  I  am  sorry  about  this  ;  it 
is  always  so  sad  to  find  out  that  one  has 
been  deceived  ;  I  was  like  the  marquis,  I 
trusted  I  von.' 

Turning  to  the  man  again,  Renee  said, 

'  You  say  that  Ploermel  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Republicans?' 

'Yes,  they  are  settled  there  now.  That's 
why  I  am  here,  that's  why  all  true  men 
have  left ;  and  only  the  old  people  are  there 
to  till  the  ground  and  toil  for  their  new 
masters.' 

'  But  you  say  Ivon  lives  alone  ;  where 
are  his  relations — his  father  and  mother 
and  sister?' 
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*  His  parents  won't  see  him  ;  or  he  won't 
see  them,  I  don't  knoAv  which  ;  but  he  lives 

at  L alone,  and  his  parents  are  still  at 

the  farm,  which  they  work  with  his  sister.' 

'  Is  not  his  sister  married  ?  She  was 
engaged.' 

'  Ah,  mam'zelle,  yes,  she  was  engaged^ 
but  her  betrothed  was  killed  before  her 
eyes  in  one  of  our  outbreaks.  But  they 
never  see  each  other — Ivon  and  she.  I 
went  one  day  that  way  and  saw  the  father, 
and  said  to  him,  ^'  Do  you  approve  of  Ivon's 
conduct,  master?"  and  he  said,  "  Man,  I 
have  no  account  to  give  to  anyone  of  my 
own  feelings;  you  judge  of  other's  doings 
as  you  please ;  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you 
about  my  son."  And  he  would  say  no 
more.  But  I  could  see  his  anger  by  his 
dark  and  sullen  looks  ;  only,  as  he  has  the 
farm  all  to  himself  now,  it  is  as  well  that, 
with  such  a  son,  he  should  say  nothing,  do, 
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you  see  ?  But  his  sister,  slie  won't  speak 
of  him  either.  She  just  keeps  her  head 
safe,  that's  all.  So  he  lives  all  alone,  there's 
no  denying  that.' 

And  the  man  went  on,  unchecked  by 
Renee,  till  he  had  poured  all  his  grievances 
out. 

'  A  great  man,  Ivon  !  It  is  shameful ! 
But  he  will  pay  for  it  as  others  who 
have  done  the   same  thing  have  paid  for 

their  sin,  with  their  life.     Ivon  de  L . 

Ivon  j^rojjrietaire  f  And  this  is  what  the 
Republic  brings  us  among  other  things, 
and  people  are  surprised  we  are  not 
pleased  !  Instead  of  our  marquis,  instead 
of  monseigneur,  we  have  the  farmer  Ivon 
to  obey  and  bow  the  knee  to,  and  work  for, 
and  be  paid  by.  A  pleasant  change  for 
those  who  have  seen  him  as  much  of  a 
peasant  and  as  poor  as  themselves  once  ! 
Maire  Ivon,  it  certainly  is  sure  to  be  next, 
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for  his  name  was  put  forward.  Dead  Ivon 
the  marquis,  is  more  likely !  But  he 
always  was  proud ;  he  used  to  prowl  about 
to  look  at  the  grand  ladies  when  they  were 
at  the  Chateau ;  and  he  was  spoken  to  by 
them,  so  that  he  came  to  think  himself 
one  of  them,  and  became  as  vain  as  a 
peacock,  and  ground  us  down  more  and. 
more — the  hard  task-master  that  he  was  ! 
I  daresay  now  he  thinks  himself  as  good  as 
they,  as  good  as  his  master.  I  daresay 
he  would  bully  his  master  as  he  bullies 
us.  And  we  must  cry,  "  Long  live  the 
Republic,"  and  be  happy  and  all  that — 
No,  I  say  no  !  Better  fight  and  starve ; 
better  be  rebels  to  the  last !     I  work  for 

Ivon,  Marquis   Ivon   de   L !      Never, 

never !  Till  the  ground  for  him ;  keep 
his  flocks  for  him  ;  eat  dry  bread  while  he 
feasts  !  Never  !  Long  live  the  King  !  and 
may  he  come  soon  and  change  all  this,  and 
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put  everything  in  its  proper  place  again. 
If  not,  if  we  can't  bring  the  king  to  France, 
well !  we  will  die  chouans  and  rebels,  that's 
all!' 

Renee  left  the  man  and  returned  slowly 
to  the  Manoir. 

'  How  differently  these  things  seem 
when  they  reach  us,'  she  said  to  Monsieur 
de  Carnoet.  '  We  hear  of  its  being  done, 
and  feel  sorry,  and  soon  forget  all  about  it. 
But  now  to  fancy  my  cousin  deprived 
of  his  beautiful  home  for  ever,  even  if 
things  are  changed.  For,  I  suppose,  what 
is  sold  is  sold ;  he  could  not  recover  the 
Chateau  even  if  a  king  reigned  on  the 
throne  ?' 

'  Unless  the  Republic  is  utterly  crushed, 
I  do  not  see  how  all  the  properties  sold  by 
the  Republic  can  ever  be  restored  to  their 
rio;htful  owners.  That  such  a  thing  will 
be  asked  by  us  is  certain,  if  ever  we  gain 
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the  ascendancy  ;  but  as  to  its  ever  being 
done ' 

'  No,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be.  Oh, 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  I  wish  I  were  a  man  ; 
1  wish  I  were  strong  and  powerful  and 
rich.  I  would  stir  Heaven  and  earth  to 
— to — but  I  am  afraid  Monsieur  Rohan 
would  say  I  am  foolish  ;  that  what  is  done 
is  done.  Rohan  always  discourages  one  so.' 

'  Rohan  wants  the  woman,  the  charming 
and  sweet  and  dear  young  lady  we  cherish, 
to  remain  sweet  and  charming  and  in  the 
shade,  now  the  sky  is  lurid  with  passion 
and  blood  !     And  is  he  not  right  ?' 

'  Perhaps,  perhaps.  But  do  you  not 
feel  any  wish  to  avenge  such  deeds  as  that 
of  Ivon,  for  instance  ?' 

'-  Do  you  know,  Renee  I  still  believe  in 
Ivon.' 

'  Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  this  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me  after  what  you  heard.' 
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'  What  can  the  man  do  with  the  pro- 
perty. How  do  3^011  know  what  he  has 
done  such  a  thing  for — if  he  does  not  think 
of  helping  his  master  to  recover  it  ?  If,  in 
his  faithfahiess ' 

^  But  remember  how  he  had  changed ; 
remember  how  cross  and  ill-tempered  he 
was ;  how  angry  because  things  did  not  go 
as  he  wished  ;  because  my  cousin  did  not 
listen  to  his  advice.' 

'  And  did  the  event  prove  that  he  was 
wrong  ?' 

'  But  to  think  of  Ivon  doing  such  a 
thing,  running  such  a  risk — the  risk  of 
losing  his  life  ;  living  all  alone  hated  by 
everybody  ;  why,  it  would  indeed  be  the 
height  of  self-denial  and  faithfulness  !  But 
I  do  not  believe  it ;  I  do  not  believe  in 
Ivon.     I  cannot  believe  in  him.' 

'  I  think  your  cousin  would  not  hesitate 
to  think  him  capable  of  such  devotion.' 
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'  My  cousin  was  always  good-tempered, 
and  as  amiable  as  a  man  can  be ;  he  put  up 
with  many  things  from  his  men  he  should 
never  have  put  up  wdth  !' 

'Yes,  but  they  all  loved  him,  and  Ivon, 
I  am  sure,  loved  him.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  believe  you.     It  seems 

too  dreadful  to  fancy  that  man  at  L , 

and  to  imagine  my  cousin  for  ever  deprived 
of  his  rightful  home,  the  house  of  his  fore- 
fathers.' 

'  And  yet  many  will  be  ;  even  as  you 
yourself  would  have  been,  I  have  no  doubt, 
even  had  Kero-uennec  not  been  burnt  down.' 

'  Well,  if  so,  I  am  glad,  I  am  thankful,  I 
am  proud  it  was  burnt  down.  Eather  than 
see  it  so  desecrated,  and  pass,  with  its 
memories  of  centuries,  into  such  hands,  I 
would  burn  it  down  myself.  My  poor 
Kerguennec !  My  dear  home,  we  were 
happy  there,  were  we  not  ?' 
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And,  softer  feelings  coming  over  her,  she 
looked  up  troubled  at  Monsieur  de  Carnoet. 
How  different  it  would  be  now!  if  only  she 
€ould  go  back  a  year  or  two,  and  it 
were  given  her  to  read  her  heart  aright 
before  making  such  an  irretrievable  mis- 
take !  What  after  all  did  she  care  for 
this  war  ?  What  was  it  to  her  but  a  thing 
to  while  away  the  time,  as  it  were — to  fill 
up  hours  made  heavy  with  regrets  and  long- 
ings ?  Give  her  back  Kerguennec  and  the 
power  of  speaking  of  her  love,  and  how 
soon  she  would  have  avoided  a  De  TrogleiF, 
and  forgotten  all  his  schemes. 


VOL,  III. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

It  was  a  cold  December  morning,  and 
everything  seemed  invigorated  by  tlie 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  beauty 
of  earth  and  sky.  The  dense  fog  of  the  day 
before  had  been  frozen  during  the  night, 
and  had  left  a  veil  of  glistening  lace  upon 
trees  and  underwood.  The  poplars  and  the 
birches,  with  their  white  stems  and  light 
airy  branches,  looked  like  silver  trees 
against  the  steel-blue  sky ;  the  dark  heather, 
standing  in  relief  against  the  reddish  earth, 
and   covered  also  with  that  silvery  film, 
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clothed  tlie  broken  heights  and  hollows. 
Here  and  there  the  hardy  bramble  shot  its 
clear-cut  leaves  close  to  the  path  of  the 
wanderer,  while  far,  far  away,  further  than 
was  ever  dreamt  of  during  the  summer, 
stretched  this  magical  silver  land  with 
its  hills  and  valleys.  Everything  was 
white,  but  everything  kept  its  shape 
even  to  the  smallest  twig — to  the  smallest 
spray  of  heath.  The  ground  was  firm 
underfoot,  the  air  bright  and  crisp  ;  no 
wind,  no  sun,  everything  was  still,  wait- 
ing in  suspense  for  the  magic  wand  that 
would  disperse  it  all. 

Renee,  under  the  influence  of  the  scene, 
was  that  morning  making  her  way  home, 
when  she  suddenly  saw  a  man  walking  fast 
before  her,  bent  down  as  one  fatigued  or  in 
sorrow ;  and  she  seemed  to  recognise  him. 
He  walked  so  much  faster  than  she  did 
that  she  lost  sight  of  him,  but  on  reaching 

i2 
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the  Manoir  slie  was  told  that  Thurio  had 
come,  and  that  he  was  in  deep  grief. 

Her  heart  stood  still ;  it  required  a 
strong  effort  to  shake  off  the  sense  of 
peace  that  had  been  with  her  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  and  to  come  back  to  the 
reality  of  life,  and  to  that  gnawing  pain 
which  left  no  rest. 

Thurio, — and  in  sorrow.  What  news 
was  it  he  was  bringing  ?  And  as  she  stood 
there,  unable  to  move,  her  first  moment  of 
self-consciousness  was  one  of  self-reproach. 
Something  terrible  had  happened  to  the 
chevalier,  and  she  had  wished — oh,  how 
much — that  he  had  been  nothing  to 
her  !  If  he  were  now  in  that  kingdom 
where  all  that  was  hid  stands  revealed  ; 

if  he  could  read  her   heart And  a 

blush  of  remorse  covered  her  face, — one 
moment  before  so  pale, — to  leave  it  paler 
still. 
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But  she  must  go  and  hear  for  herself  of 
that  grief,  of  that  deep  grief  of  Thurio's  ; 
and  she  came  in  where,  as  it  happened, 
everyone — even  Monsieur  de  TroglefF — 
was  assembled. 

On  seeing  her  so  troubled,  Rohan  started 
to  his  feet,  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and 
would  have  led  her  to  a  seat ;  but  she 
shook  her  head,  and,  standing  where  she 
was,  looked  on,  unable  as  yet  to  utter  a 
word. 

'  Sit  down,  dear  Renee,  sit  down,'  said 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  cheerfully.  '  You 
heard  that  Thurio  had  sad  news  for  us ; 
but  it  is  not  so  sad  as  would  seem  at 
first.  He  is  very  fond  of  his  master, 
and  very  imaginative,  as  we  all  know  ;  I 
don't  believe  myself  it  can  be  as  bad 
as  he  makes  out.  Sit  down,  Renee,  sit 
down.' 

*Not  as  bad !'  she  murmured  at  last,  and 
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sank  ratlier  than  sat  on  the  chair  oiFered 
to  her. 

They  all  looked  at  her,  all  noticed  her 
sad  and  weary  looks ;  but  how  little  did 
they  understand  the  workings  of  her  heart. 

Monsieur  de  TroglefF's  brow  darkened 
before  her  distress ;  in  his  fervid  imagina- 
tion he  had  made  sure  that  she  was  almost 
won  to  him.  He  had  believed  her  ready 
to  forget  her  absent  fiance  ;  he  had  fami- 
liarised her  with  his  own  presence  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  had  fancied  her  to 
be  gained  over  to  the  schemes  now  so  much 
a  part  of  himself  Had  he  made  a  mis- 
take, and  did  she  not  care  any  more  for 
him  now  than  she  had  once  done  ? 

And  Rohan,  divided  between  love  and 
duty,  looked  at  her  also  with  a  sinking 
heart,  burying  deep  in  his  bosom  the  hopes 
that  would  flit  now  and  then  before  him : 
for  it  was  better  so — it  was  better  so. 
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And  slie,  conscious  tliat  everyone 
thought  of  her ;  knowing  intuitively  how 
wrongly  they  read  her  thoughts  ;  how  they 
€ill  saw  in  her  trouble  the  proofs  of  her 
love  for  the  chevalier, — despised  herself  for 
the  deceit  she  was  forced  to  practise  ;  and 
promised  herself  to  accomplish  her  destiny. 
Then  she  asked,  suddenly, 

'  What  is  it  Thurio  has  to  tell  ?  Speak, 
Thurio,  I  can  bear  it.' 

The  man,  much  changed  in  appearance, 
and  no  longer  beaming  over  with  self- 
satisfaction  and  content,  began: 

'  Then  you  have  not  heard  of  the  terrible 
doings  at  Toulon ?  I  came  fast,  I  know; 
I  had  plenty  of  money.  My  poor  master 
always  used  to  say,  "  Have  plenty  of  money 
about  you,  Thurio,  always  plenty  of  money, 
and  you  will  govern  events."  Alas  !  alas  ! 
I  did  not  govern  events, — such  events  !  I 
could  not  do  that,  even  plenty  of  money 
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could  not  do  that,  but  I  came  fast  to  3^ou. 
I  was  enabled  to  hire  conveyances  and 
horses ;  and  you  see  I  am  here  even  before 
the  awful  news  has  reached  you. 

'  Oh  !  if  you  knew,  if  you  only  knew 
what  life  has  been  at  Toulon  for  some  time 
past.  Fancy  lukewarm  Republicans  afraid 
of  their  fiercer  brethren  in  Paris,  and  yet 
friendly  to  all  those  proscribed  by  them. 
Fancy  them  going  hand-in-hand  with  all 
the  noblemen  and  the  emigres  that  could  find 
their  way  back  to  France.  Fancy  Neapoli- 
tans, Piedmontese,  Spaniards,  and  English- 
men pouring  in,  and  with  one  accord, 
with  only  one  thought, — to  reach  Paris. 
Fancy  them,  at  first  all  at  work  with  a  will 
fortifying  town  and  forts  against  the  ad- 
vancing armies  ;  then  quarrelling — Royalists 
and  Republicans  quarrelling,  Frenchmen 
with  Frenchmen;  English  and  Spaniards 
quarrelling ;    Royalists    and    Republicans 
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quarrelling,  Proven9als,Piedmontese,  Span- 
iards and  English  all  at  variance.  Brawls 
in  the  streets  among  the  lowest;  fierce  words 
among  the  highest ;  Spanish  pride  and 
English  pride  striving  who  shall  be 
first ;  and  in  the  end,  as  ever,  the  Eng- 
lish carrying  the  day  !  And  then  the 
admiral  stops  those  who  w^ere  going  to 
fetch  the  Comte  de  Provence  to  make  of 
him  the  Regent.  And  then  quarrellings 
begin  afresh.  Oh,  what  a  life,  what  a 
life  !  And  my  poor  master  went  through 
it  in  high  places,  and  I  went  through  it  in 
mine. 

'  Discord  and  suspicions  everywhere ;  dis- 
cord and  suspicions  ;  high  words  and  dark 
looks — hell  on  earth.  And  all  the  time 
besieged,  four  months  besieged  by  two 
armies — one  on  the  north  and  one  on  the 
south.  Besieged  by  armies  that  could  not 
help  one  another,  and  that  it  would  have 
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been  easy  to  dislodge  before  another  joined 
them.  But  quarrel  we  must,  and  disagree 
in  everything.  And  then  at  last  what  was 
to  happen,  happens,  and  thirty  thousand 
men  surround  us.  These  do  not  quarrel 
nor  fight  in  the  streets,  nor  stab  each 
other,  nor  speak  of  precedence ;  they 
advance  closer  and  closer,  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  our  Little  Gibraltar^  the  fort 
Eguillette  which  commands  the  port — the 
fort  everyone,  and  particularly  the  English, 
have  been  bent  upon  making  strong,  the 
fort  Eguillette  is  attacked.  A  young  man, 
an  artillery  officer,  a  Corsican,  by  name 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  leads  the  attack ; 
the  English  General  O'Hara  is  taken,  and 
our  Little  Gibraltar^  the  key  of  the  port,  is 
lost! 

'  Then  you  can  fancy — but  you  cannot 
— fifteen  thousand  fighting  men  and  all 
the    dense    population,     Proven9als    and 
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Piedmontese,  and  some  of  almost  every 
nation  under  heaven,  sliut  between  these 
victorious  armies  of  thirty  thousand 
determined  Republicans.  The  English 
fleet,  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  the  French 
fleet — they  were  our  only  hope — those 
combined  fleets,  they  could  give  us  bread, 
and  they  would  save  us  if  we  were  beaten  at 
last.  So  it  had  been  agreed,  and  so  it  had 
been  promised.  But  no !  Eguillette  is 
taken,  the  English  fleet  will  be  exposed  to 
its  fire,  and  Admiral  Hood — what  does  he 
do  ?  What  does  he  do? — can  you  imagine 
the  truth  ?  He  takes  all  he  wants  in  the 
hottest  hurry  out  of  our  arsenals — twelve 
of  our  best  ships — with  him,  and  then,  and 
then — sails  away  before  we  have  time  to 
recover,  sails  away  carrying  our  hope  of 
rescue  with  him ;  leaving  us  behind  to  be 
destroyed !  But  that  is  not  all,  ah  !  that 
is  not  all !    He  that  had  received  the  town 
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in  the  name  of  Louis  XYIL,  to  give  it  back 
to  the  Royalists — sets  fire  first  to  every 
French  ship  left,  to  yards,  and  arsenals, 
and  to  what  remained !  Sets  fire  to  every- 
thing ! 

'  Ah !  the  cries  of  horror  as  the  flames 
burst  forth  and  devour  ship  after  ship  ! 
the  cries  of  indignation  and  of  despair! 
the  curses  that  rise  to  Heaven  against 
him  !  And  the  Republican  army  is  ever 
advancing,  and  the  people  crying  in  vain 
for, help.  Defenceless  they  throw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  stretching  their  arms 
towards  the  treacherous  fleet — father  and 
son,  and  wife  and  daughter  and  little  ones, 
and  armed  and  desperate  men  and  ruffians  ; 
all  with  one  cry  for  help  or  mth  maledic- 
tions on  their  lips,  dying  by  hundreds ! 
But  at  last  the  Spanish  admiral  sends 
boats — less  hard-hearted,  he  can  bear  no 
more   with   the   fearful   scene;    and  then 
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Admiral  Hood  sends  boats  also.  But  the 
boats  are  not  sufficient  for  the  multitude ; 
they  sink  and  people  perish,  again  and 
again,  again  and  again.     And  my  master — ' 

^  And  your  master?' 

'  I  had  seen  him  at  first,  and  tried  to 
join  him ;  but  I  could  not  find  him  again 
— I  could  not  find  him.  I  waited  and 
waited,  and  looked  and  searched  and  looked, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  victorious 
army  came  in,  and  the  convicts  it  was  they 
found  at  work  trying  to  save  the  last  ships 
of  our  fleet.  The  convicts — did  not  try  to 
run  away,  but  showing  themselves  more 
Frenchmen  than  the  free  Frenchmen,  than 
the  armed  Frenchmen — tried  to  put  the 
flames  out  and  to  save  life ! 

^  How  I  made  my  escape,  I  cannot  tell 
you  ;  I  do  not  know  ;  there  Avere  barely  a  few 
hundred  people  left  in  the  town  when  the  vic- 
torious army  entered  it,  and — these  were — 
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butchered.  Oh !  that  one  should  have 
seen  such  things  !  And  my  master,  my 
master  he  is  lost,  lost !' 

The  man,  trembling  in  every  limb,  bent 
his  head  down  on  his  knees  and  wept. 

Alas  1  Thurio  had  left  out  much.  How 
was  it  Admiral  Hood  set  fire  to  the  fleet 
entrusted  to  him — set  fire  to  it  in  cold 
blood — as  soon  as  the  defeat  of  those  who 
had  trusted  him  was  certain  ?  Who  can  tell? 
It  could  scarcely  be  through  fear  of  the  fleet 
being  sent  after  him  by  the  victorious 
Republicans  ;  for  he  must  have  known  that 
there  were  no  officers  able  to  manage  it. 
This  was  the  hardship  of  the  French  navy, 
that,  all  its  officers  being  nobles,  and  all 
the  nobles  in  exile  or  dead,  they  had  to 
have  officers  who  had  never  commanded 
before.     But    even   in  England,    in    spite 
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of  the  anger  against  the  French  and  their 
Republic,  there  were  not  wanting  noble- 
hearted  men  who  disapproved  of  the  deed; 
and  Pitt  was  too  great  a  man  to  have 
ordered  it.  Fight  an  enemy's  fleet  by  .all 
means,  thought  France,  but  to  set  fire  to 
it  in  port ! 

Another  admiral  there  was  to  be  sent  a 
year  or  so  later,  to  help  the  French  Royal- 
ists ao;ain  ;  and  Admiral  Warren's  courasfe 
and  humanity  in  the  midst  of  great  diffi- 
culties can  never  be  forgotten — neither  is 
his  name  in  some  grateful  families  to  this 
day. 

It  is  pleasant,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
that  was  wrong,  to  dwell  on  the  conduct 
of  a  Breton  captain  from  St.  Malo,  who 
from  the  very  beginning  refused  to  agree 
to  the  betrayal  of  the  French  fleet  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  and  Spaniards  bj 
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the  French  emigres  and  tlieir  allies.  He 
was  captain  of  the  ship  Patriate^  and  he 
had  three  others  under  his  command,  and 
they  were  manned  mostly  by  Bretons. 
When  summoned  to  join  the  English  fleet, 
he  refused,  and  also  refused  to  bring  down 
the  tricolor  flag.  So  these  four  ships 
stood  aloof,  the  flag  bravely  defying  the 
fifty-four  vessels  that  could  have  crushed 
them  in  a  moment. 

The  English  and  Spanish  admirals  tried 
persuasion,  but  Bouvet  could  not  be  per- 
suaded— he  could  but  die,  and  die  he  was 
resolved  to  do  rather  than  betray  his  trust ; 
the  Republicans  had  given  him  his  com- 
mand ;  to  the  Republicans  he  was  answer- 
able for  it.  At  last  the  admirals,  with 
a  due  sense  of  his  heroic  valour,  gave  him 
leave  to  go  with  his  four  ships.  With  a 
safe  conduct  from  them,  he  passed  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  reached  Brest  two 
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days   after   with    the    four   shi23s    he    had 
saved.* 

But  for  this,  but  for  this  one  act  of 
loyalty,  this  regard  for  valour,  what  trea- 
chery all  round.    Poor  unfortunate  France ! 

Tlie  cause  of  Royalty  was  once  more  lost. 
A  cry  of  execration  rose  all  over  France 
against  those  ivho  had  called  its  most  deter- 
mined enemies  into  its  greatest  port ;  and 
all  the  opprobrium  fell  on  the  noblemen, 
the  returned  emigres.  Had  the  Republi- 
cans had  another  king  to  decapitate  or 
another  queen,  their  fate  was  sealed.  But 
they  had  not,  and  all  they  could  do  Avas 
to  turn  against  the  few  Royalists  still 
abiding  in  their  midst,  and  rend  them  to 
pieces. 

The   deepest   consternation   fell  on   the 

noblemen  still  in  Brittany,  and  many  left. 

*  St.  Malo  illustrepar  ses  Mar  ins  (Charles  Cunat). 
VOL.  HI.  K 
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Where  were  those  plans  of  joining  hands 
with  the  revolted  south — what  of  those 
plans  for  the  future  with  English  help  ! 
Yet  without  the  English  they  could  do 
nothing.  English  gold  was  keeping  up 
armies  in  the  east  against  the  Republic ; 
English  gold  was  to  keep  up  an  army 
in  the  west,  and  strangle  the  monster 
usurping  the  throne  and  its  privileges 
in  Paris.  In  deep  humiliation  were  the 
French  noblemen  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  they  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
means  at  their  command  to  keep  up  the 
struggle ;  to  England  they  must  trust, 
even  if  she  proved  a  broken  reed. 

Sadly  did  some  give  up  the  struggle, 
and  sadly  did  others  go  on  with  it.  The 
hope  of  royal  France  was  low  indeed  in 
those  days,  and  perhaps  was  it  why  the 
princes  still  kept  aloof  from  their  faithful 
provinces,  still  hesitated  to  act  and  show 
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themselves,  thougli  it  was  hard  for  those 
who  jeopardised  life  and  fortune  for  their 
sake,  who  imperilled  the  welfare  of  their 
families  for  their  cause. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Deep  consternation  also  fell  on  those 
assembled  at  tlie  Manoir.  After  awhile, 
Monsieur  cle  TroglefF  said,  '  On  us  Bretons 
alone,  now  rests  the  whole  weight  of  re- 
generating the  future,  and  of  restoring 
monarchy.  There  remains  yet  to  see  what 
a  brave  people  can  do.  Never  shall  it  be 
said  that,  because  we  are  defeated  in  the 
south,  we  are  ready  to  give  up  the  fight 
in  the  west.  We  Bretons  never  yield  till 
death.'  But  there  was  no  echo  of  his  words 
in  the  breast  of  any  there  ;  and  in  Renee's 
eyes,   though  raised   towards    him  as  the 
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iirst  to  speak,  there  was  no  response. 
Better  far  accept  the  stern  law  of  what  is 
than  to  risk  a  second  Toulon ! 

Really,  her  thoughts  were  not  dwelling 
on  this — the  feelings  of  the  heart  are  with 
woman  the  first  consideration.  She  can 
do  everything  for  love ;  much  for  hatred ; 
and  refrain  from  everything  through  de- 
spair. In  the  heart  of  the  noble  maiden 
there  was  deep  self-reproach  for  having 
even  wished  never  to  have  set  eyes  on 
her  bright  and  amiable  betrothed.  She 
was  too  much  of  a  Breton  not  to  be- 
lieve in  the  power  of  thought  over  the 
destiny  of  our  fellow-men.  What  might 
not  her  regret  at  being  bound  to  him 
have  effected  towards  his  unhappy  fate  ? 
If  he  were  dead,  she  would  never  forgive 
herself.  But  was  he  dead? — Wherever 
she  looked  there  was  sorrow,  waiting,  and 
anxiety. 
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When  they  all  had  left,  and  her  head 
was  resting  close  to  her  aunt's  head,  she 
murmured  : 

'  Aunt,  I  did  not  love  him  enough  ;  I  did 
not  love  him  enough.' 

Her  aunt,  startled,  moved  her  head  from 
her  pillow  to  look  at  her,  weeping  so 
bitterly. 

'  Renee,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  'you 
do  not  mean  that — that  Monsieur  de 
Trogleif ' 

Renee  lifted  up  her  head  suddenly. 

*  Oh,  aunt,  surely  you  never  thought 
that  I  could  forget  m3^self  so  far — that — I 
meant — that  Monsieur  de  Trogleff  could 
ever  he  anything  to  me  ?' 

Yet  alas !  she  had  forgotten  herself 
so  far  as  to  allow  her  heart  to  love 
another. 

'  I  am  glad,  Renee ;  I  am  most  thank- 
ful.     It    troubled    me.      I   saw   that   the 
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chevalier  was  no  longer  tlie  first  in  your 
thoughts,  and  I  wondered.' 

And  Renee,  looking  at  her  sweet,  angelic 
face,  asked  herself  if  she  had  not  better 
tell  her  everything.  But  she  could  not ; 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  such  an 
avowal  about  Rohan  de  Carnoet,  and  she 
listened  trembling,  as  the  comtesse  went 
on  : 

'■  Dear  child,  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  and 
myself  have  had  many  a  talk  about  you  of 
late  ;  and  we  both  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  you  should  leave  us.' 

'  No,  no,  not  that !  How  can  I  leave 
you  ?' 

'  Madame  de  Carnoet  would  receive  you 
in  England  ;  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  would 
take  you  there  ;  and  if  the  chevalier  still 
lives,  if  he  has  been  able  to  reach  London, 
you  could  be  happy  yet — except,  except 
for  what  you  have  just  told  me.' 
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And  she  looked  wistfully  at  lier  niece. 

Renee,  with  open  e3^es,  met  her  gaze 
and  then  said : 

'  I  cannot,  I  cannot  leave  you.' 

'  My  dear  Renee,  it  is  of  no  use,  I  feel 
the  end  near.     I  shall  soon  leave  you.' 

'Aunt,  aunt,  do  not  speak  so.  Do  not 
leave  me — do  not  leave  me  !' 

'  It  is  the  will  of  God ;  it  may  be  a  few 
days,  it  may  be  a  few  weeks,  it  may  be  a 
very  few  months,  but  I  am  dying,  Renee, 
and  you  must  face  the  truth.  Monsieur 
de  Carnoet  sees  it  like  me,  and,  like  me, 
desires  to  know  you  are  in  a  safe  place  away 
from  here.    You  must  not  stay,  dear  child.' 

'I  cannot  leave  you!'  murmured  poor 
Renee,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands ;  '  I 
cannot ' 

'  You  will  be  happier  when  you  are 
away,  when  once  you  have  broken  with 
this  sad  past.' 
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'  Ah,  but  even  in  its  sadness  there  is 
comfort ;  even  in  its  sadness  there  is  joy 
— the  joy  of  being  near  those  I  love. 
Oh,  aunt,  aunt,  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall 
I  do?' 

'  Renee,  will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  you 
are  hiding  from  me  ?' 

Renee  became  deadly  pale,  looked  at 
her  aunt  as  one  frightened,  but  could  not 
speak. 

'  I  wdll  carry  your  secret  with  me  to  the 
grave,  Renee.  What  is  it  you  fear?  Have 
I  not  been  a  mother  to  you  ?' 

'  A  mother  and  a  sister — you  have  been 
everything  to  me !'  the  young  girl  cried, 
clinging  to  the  true  friend  that  had  al- 
ways so  loved  her  since  her  mother's 
death.  'You  have  been  everything  to  me. 
How  can  I  forget  it !  but  I  am  afraid — 
I  am  afraid — you  so  pure,  you  will  be 
ashamed  of  me.' 
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*  Nay,  Rence,  that  cannot  be ;  I  never 
can  be  ashamed  of  you.' 

'  Ah,  but  you  do  not  know,  you  do  not 
know  how  I  reproach  myself  for  the  fatal 
influence  my  wishes  and  feelings  may  have 
had  over  the  chevalier's  destiny — you  do 
not  know  how  full  of  remorse  I  am.' 

'  Renee,  speak  to  me  quietly,  dear ;  tell 
me  simply.     Who  is  it  you  love  ?' 

'  Love  !  love  !  aunt,  I — I  have  never 
dared,  even  to  myself,  to  pronounce  the 
w^ord  before.' 

'  Tell  me,  Renee.' 

And  Renee,  looking  at  her  aunt,  and 
seeing  there  a  sweet  smile  on  her  face, 
said,  low, 

'  Do  you  not  guess  ? — Now  you  knoAV 
that  I  am  unfaithful,  do  you  not  guess  ?' 

'  I  had  rather  you  told  me.' 

At  that  moment  Monsieur  de  Carnoet 
and  Rohan  came  in  through   the  French 
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window.  The  two  women's  looks  met,  as^ 
with  a  start,  Renee's  hand  closed  tiojhtly 
on  the  feeble  hand  she  held  in  her  grasp. 
The  comtesse  returned  the  pressure ;  and, 
as  Renee  stood  up  facing  the  two  gentle- 
men now  speaking  to  her,  she  said  to 
herself,  mentally  comparing  Rohan  with 
the  chevalier, 

'  And  I,  also,  wish  it  could  be.' 
When  they  found  themselves  alone 
again,  Renee  approached  her  aunt  timidly, 
as  if  afraid ;  but  there  was  no  displeasure 
expressed  on  the  sweet  face,  and  only  con- 
cern for  the  child  who  had  lost  her  v/ay. 

'  And  do  you  not  blame  me  for  my 
inconstancy,  for  my  faithlessness  ?'  Renee 
asked  her.  '  Is  it  not  unworthy  of  any- 
one bound  to  another  by  honour  as  I  am  ? 
— Is  it  not  cowardly  ?  Was  it  not  my  duty 
to  crush  the  first  consciousness  I  had  of 
it,  instead  of  falling  a  prey,  as  it  were,  to 
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the  charm  of  it  ?  I  am  ashamed,  deeply 
ashamed  of  myself.  But  my  punishment 
is  terrible  .  .  .   .' 

'  Tell  me  more,  child.' 

'  My  unsought  love  is  not  returned.' 

The  comtesse  did  not  speak,  and  Eenee 
went  on  : 

'  To  give  my  heart  away  so  entirely, 
and  that  to  a  man  who  does  not  care  for 
me  !  To  do  it  when  eno^ao^ed  to  be  mar- 
ried  to  another ! — But  I  will  keep  my 
word,  I  Avill  keep  my  word ;  for  this  anxiety 
about  the  chevalier  has  opened  my  eyes  to 
what  remorse  I  may  suffer  all  my  life  for 
havino;  been  unfaithful  to  him.  I  will 
keep  my  word,  I  will  marry  him — and  yet, 
and  yet,  now,  at  times,  I  ask  myself — if  he 
would  desire  it !  Fancy  what  it  will  all 
be  to  him,  if  ever  he  knows — if  ever  I 
have  to  tell  him. — Oh  !  that  I  should 
have   acted   like  the  basest  of  women  by 
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deceiving,  by  being  imfaithful  to  the  man- 
I  had  promised  to  love  !  How  could  I  do 
it?  Why  did  such  a  temptation  come  to 
me?  And  you  say  you  are  going  to — to 
leave  me — to  leave  me !  How  can  I  live 
alone,  where  can  I  go,  what  must  I  do  ? 
You  tell  me  that  in  England  I  should  meet 
him — my  betrothed.  What  can  I  do  ?  what 
can  I  do  ?  Tell  me — but  keep  me  with 
you  to  the  last — to  the  last.  If  I  must  lose 
you, — and  I  know  life  is  now  a  weariness  to 
vou.  a  weariness  and  sufferino- — if  I  must 
lose  you,  at  least  let  me  remain  by  you  to 
the  last.  You  see  what  you  have  been  to 
me — what  you  must  be  still,  my  refuge, 
my  only  refuge,  in  my  distress  and 
misery.' 

'  Poor,  poor  Renee,'  mused  the  comtesse^ 
softly  stroking  her  hair.  '  Poor,  poor 
Renee,  that  the  trial  should  have  come  to 
you,  and  that  events  should  make  it  so 
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much  worse  to  bear  !  You  shall  stay  by 
me  to  the  end,  child ;  now,  more  than 
ever,  I  want  you  near  me — you  want 
me  near  you.  We  will  still  cling  to  one 
another  as  long  as  God  wills.  Then, 
Renee,  then  you  must  do  what  Monsieur 
de  Carnoet  says  ;  you  must  go  away  if — 
if  it  is  still  possible,  for  the  difficulties  of 
the  sea  passage  are  terrible  enough  now  to 
make  anyone  shrink  from  it.  But  you  shall 
stay  with  me  to  the  last.  And  now,  dear 
child,  believe  me,  do  not — see  Monsieur  de 
TroglefF  any  more.' 

'  Aunt,  he  has  done  me  no  harm  that  I 
can  see.' 

'  If  I  were  strons;  enouo-h,  I  would  take 
you  away,  hide  you  somewhere,  like  a 
jewel  I  prize,  dear  Renee.  I  would  do 
even  as  Rohan  would  have  done.' 

Renee's  face  blushed  deeply  ;  how  could 
her  aunt  speak  of  Rohan  to  her?     But  her 
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aunt  seemed  unaware  of  having  done  any- 
thing wrong,  and  went  on  : 

'He  had  the  true  feeUng  about  you, 
about  your  remaining  unheard-of  and  un- 
seen in  these  days.  I  am  sorry  now  I  did 
not  strengthen  his  wish  by  approving  it ; 
but  that  was  my  weakness,  child,  I  was 
blind.  We  have  all  something  to  reproach 
ourselves  with ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties,  and  always  to  do 
right.' 

'It  is,'  repeated  Renee,  with  a  sigh.  'But, 
aunt,  you  once  gone,  tell  me  what  about 
the  chevalier — if  he  lives — alas  !  if  he  lives. 
What  ought  I  to  do  ?  Marry  him  ?— tell 
him?  He  is  a  man  of  honour;  indeed, 
indeed  I  am  fully  aware  of  his  many  merits 
and  my  own  unworthiness.  He  would 
never  tell  Rohan,  he  would  never  bring 
that  flush  of  shame  on  my  face,  I  know ; 
he  would  spare  me,  and,  seeing  my  help- 
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lessness  and  loneliness,  perhaps  help  me  to 
bear  with  my  misery.  What  is  it  I  must 
call  my  dutij  toAvards  him  now,  aunt — what 
ought  I  to  do?  I — I  do  not  know!  I 
cannot  see  the  light.  I  want  to  spare 
him ;  I  dread  the  pain  I  shall  give  him. 
I — loathe  myself.  What,  what  can  I  do  ? 
Where  is  my  duty  in  all  this  ?' 

'  Wait  for  events,  dear.  The  chevalier 
may  be  alive,  or  he  may  be  dead.  Provi- 
dence will  guide  you.  Only — no,  no^ 
Renee,  you  must  not  marry  him  if  you 
feel  that  you  do  not  love  him.' 

'  But  the  pain  it  would  give  him ' 

The  comtesse  raised  her  hands. 

'  That,  dearest,  is  the  sad  part  of  it. 
But  you  can  alleviate  it  by  your  pity 
and ' 

'  And  when  he  sees  that  I  also  live  alone, 
that  I  also  suffer — we  can  be  friends,  can 
we  not,  and  comfort  one  another?' 
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The  comtesse  smiled  a  gentle  smile. 

'  Renee,  child,  your  heart  is  very  tender 
towards  the  poor  chevalier.' 

'Ah,  the  sorrow  I  should  cause — that 
is  what  makes  me  feel  for  him.' 

'Do  as  I  tell  you,  wait  for  events ; 
have  courage  to  face  the  future  with 
peace  in  your  soul.  The  only  thing 
you  must  consider,  the  only  thing  you 
must  abide  by,  whatever  happens,  is  this 
—do  not  marry  unless  you  love,  whatever 
men  may  do  or  say.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

If  only  Renee  had  known  sooner  of 
the  comfort  it  would  be  to  tell  her 
aunt  of  what  troubled  her !  And  how 
thankful  she  was  she  had  done  so  at  last ! 
The  two  rarely  left  each  other  now.  Every 
moment  of  the  comtesse's  life  was  like  a 
gift  from  Heaven  to  the  strong  and  healthy 
girl ;  while  Renee's  every  word,  every 
gesture,  every  look  was  prized  by  the 
invalid,  as  only  dying  people  can  prize 
what  they  must  soon  bid  adieu  to 
for  ever.  Thus  power  supplying  weak- 
ness  with   strength   and  activity ;  gentle 
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advice  comforting  the  braised  heart — 
they  were  sufficient  to  one  another. 
The  young  girl,  kneeling  down  by  the 
patient,  suffering  one,  her  head  on  the 
same  pillow,  would  whisper  her  fears  and 
tremblings,  when  a  sign,  a  word,  a  look 
would  restore  her  courage. 

Thus  time  flew,  and  alas  !  too  fast ;  for 
revenge  and  anger  and  all  evil  passions  do 
not  Avait.  Monsieur  de  Trogieff  had  found 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  for  him  to 
have  his  own  spies  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  learned  with  horror  the  plans  that  were 
being  made  for  the  arrest  of  the  two  ladies 
as  well  as  that  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  comtesse,  they  all  knew,  could 
not  be  moved.  But  Renee  must  be 
taken  away  at  once.  Monsieur  de  Car- 
noct  went  to  her,  and,  with  the 
utmost  care,  told  her  of  what  threat- 
ened   her    and    of   the   steps    she    must 
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take  to  save  her  own  life.  But  he  was 
unable  to  influence  her. 

'  I  had  rather  live  only  a  week  more  and 
live  that  week  near  my  aunt.  Besides,  I 
almost  wish  for  death/  was  all  Renee  would 
reply. 

'  Rohan,  you  must  go  and  try  to  persuade 
her,'  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  said  to  his  son  ; 
^  if  you  do  not  succeed,  we  must  carry  her 
off  against  her  will.' 

So,  with  the  understanding  of  everyone 
but  herself,  Renee  was  suddenly  sent  by 
her  aunt  through  their  own  grounds  with 
a  private  message  to  Monsieur  Brevelaye. 
No  one  else  was  near  but  Rohan,  she  had 
therefore  to  go  with  him. 

He  felt  the  difficulty  of  his  task  and 
of  the  danger  of  this  solitary  walk  ;  she 
too  trembled  before  it.  But  both  were 
determined  that  nothing  should  occur  to 
betray  the  inward  feelings  that  ought  to 
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be  hid,  and  nerved  themselves  for  the 
encounter.  To  speak  at  once  of  their 
common  danger  was  easy,  for  the  subject 
was  foremost  in  both  their  minds. 

'  Do  you  believe,'  she  asked,  '  that  we 
all,  really  all  of  us,  are,  as  it  were,  under 
the  sentence  of  death?  All?  You  and 
I — and ' 

'  Yes,  all ;  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.' 

'  Then  you  should — Monsieur  de  Carnoet 
should  go,'  she  cried,  hastily. 

'And  you?' 

'  But  my  aunt  cannot  be  moved.' 

'  So  what  you  propose,'  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  *  is  that  my  father  and  myself  should 
go  and  take  care  of  ourselves,  while  you — ' 

'  I  see,  I  know  ;  but  I  cannot  leave  my 
aunt,  and  go  by  myself.' 

'My  father  would  accompany  you.' 

'  Yes,   yes,    and    return   soon.       Mean- 
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while  3^ou  would  be  here  exposed  to 
death.' 

^  A  man  can  always  fight  for  his  life.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  would  still  have  my  aunt 
to  look  after.' 

'  I  am  afraid — I  am  greatly  afraid  that 
after  you  are  gone ' 

A  cry  broke  from  her  lips. 

'  How  can  I  leave  her  !  You  see  it  like 
me  !  If  one  cared  very  much  for  one's 
own  life,  it  would  be ' 

'  You  should  care  for  your  life  ; — your 
life  that  can  be  made  so  happy  after  these 
troubles  are  over.' 

'  Happy  ?'  and  she  stole  a  look  at  his 
face,  a  look  he  dare  not  answer,  for  fear  of 
betraying  himself. 

She  loved  the  chevalier,  of  that  he  felt 
sure,  more  sure  now  than  ever,  since  those 
bad  news  had  come.  How  could  he  look  at 
her   when  he    alluded   to    her   happiness 
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with  him?  How  could  he  look  at  her 
when  he  spoke  of  her  anxiety  about  him  ? 

'  And  when  would  you  have  me  go  ?' 

— I  would  keep  you  for  ever  near  me, 
was  his  inward  cry  ;  and  willingly  go  to 
the  scaffold  hand-in-hand  with  you,  rather 
than  part  one  moment  from  you  ! — 

But  that  was  madness  and  folly,  and 
he  replied,  as  quietly  as  he  could, 

'  To-night,  in  a  few  hours.' 

She  started  and  stood  still,  and  then  he 
looked  at  her  ;  he  could  not  help  himself 
Her  white,  scared  face,  her  parted  lips, 
the  pain  and  sorrow  the  words  gave,  so 
well  depicted  on  her  countenance — startled 
him.     She  repeated : 

'  To-night !  to-night !     It  is  impossible  !' 

To  part  from  all  she  loved  on  earth, 
soon,  in  a  few  hours !  Was  it  what  was 
asked  of  her  ? 

'  Remember  what  is  at  stake,'  he  said, 
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'remember  that  it  is  your  life  and  my 
father's  life  too.  By  taking  him  with  you, 
you  can  save  him.' 

'  Yes,  save  him,  save  myself.  And  you 
— and  my  aunt?' 

'  It  would  be  two  lives  saved.' 

^  Lives  !  lives  ! — Are  lives  everything  ? 
Is  not  love  —  love  of  kindred  —  to 
be  considered  ?  Is  not — is  life  every- 
thing?' 

'  If  by  stopping  you  saved  everyone,  I 
should  say,  stop  ;  but  you  do  not.' 

Always  cold  and  calculating,  always 
cruel  and  unfeeling,  she  murmured  to 
herself.  But  the  momentary  anger  passed 
soon  away. 

'  To-night,'  she  repeated.  '  Oh,  I  can- 
not !  I  cannot !  Oh,  have  pity  on  me, — 
I  really,  really  cannot,  cannot  leave  here, 
— no,  not  to-night.' 

He  could  only  use   commonplace  word& 
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of  comfort.  His  own  misery,  his  own 
<yrief,  how  hard  it  was  to  hide  !  Yet  to 
see  her  so  sorrowful  and  not  to  be  able 
to  comfort  her  as  he  would  ! 

It  is  a  sad  and  stern  necessity,  he  mur- 
mured to  himself.  But  better,  ah  !  better 
than  to  see  her  die  !  And,  strength  coming 
to  him  at  last :  '  You  must  go,'  he  said, 
firmly  ;  '  you  must  not  make  your  aunt 
responsible  for  your  death,  as  she  would 
be  if  you  remained  here  for  her  sake.    You 

must   go — and — and We    shall    see 

you  again  some  day — perhaps — and  the 
comtesse — she  will  be  in  Heaven.  But 
you  must  go  soon  ;  you  must  go  now.  Let 
us  return  home  and  prepare  for  your  de- 
parture at  once ;  it  is  folly,  it  is  weakness 
to  delay  !     Come,  come  at  once.' 

And,  in  his  agony  at  the  thought  of  her 
death,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  take  hers,, 
and  to  lead  her  back  to  the  house. 
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She  let  her  hand  fall  in  his,  and  for  one 
moment  both  stood  silent ;  both  wish- 
ing they  could  die  thus,  so  that  they 
should  never  be  parted.  For  one  mo- 
ment their  hands  pressed  each  other  for 
very  pain ;  and  all  else  vanished  from 
them — earth  and  sky,  friend  and  foe, 
life  and  death  ;  all  was  forgotten. — '•  Oh  ! 
that  I  could,  oh !  that  I  could  keep  thee 
near  me  for  ever — near  me  for  ever,'  was 
the  cry  of  their  souls. 

But  soon  their  grasp  relaxed ;  their 
nerveless  hands  fell  by  their  side,  and 
they  turned  towards  home.  They  spoke 
no  more;  but  Renee  knew  that  she 
would  go,  and  he  knew  it  too. 

'  I  will  go  to-night,  if  you  like,'  Renee 
said  to  Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  almost  coldly, 
entering  the  room  where  he  was. 

'  Nay,  not  to-night,  to-morrow  morning 
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will  be  as  well ;  only  Thurio  must  go  at 
once  to  prepare  for  us.  Yes,  we  will  start 
to-morrow  morning  early.' 

But  to-morrow  morning  was  to  be  too 
late. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

If  one  wishes  to  realise  the  horrors  of  the 
night,  one  should  live  in  the  country  far 
away  from  all  human  aid.  Not  the  summer 
nights  should  one  spend  there,  but  the 
dark,  dreary,  long  winter  nights,  when  the 
oak's  dead  leaves  still  rustle  on  the  dry 
branches  at  every  breath  of  air,  and  the 
wind  moans  like  a  poor  wandering  spirit 
looking  for  shelter  from  its  tormentors. 

Those  long,  long  hours,  how  slowly 
they  drag  their  weary  length  along! 
Not  a  star  in  heaven,  but  darkness — 
darkness  that  can  be  felt,  where  uncanny 
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sounds  or  rustling  of  dry  leaves  tell  the 
fearful  and  attentive  ear  that  there  is  life — 
life  for  creeping  and  loathsome  things  in- 
numerable ;  that  there  is  war  going  on  in 
the  abysses  of  the  deep  blackness  !  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  that  bygone  ages  should 
have  dreaded  the  powers  of  the  night,  and 
endued  them  with  unlimited  sway  over 
the  living ; — that  imagination  should  have 
created  the  evil  and  dreaded  imps  and 
genii  who  have  man  for  their  victim,  and 
possess  the  earth  when  the  sun  has  gone 
down  ! 

Rohan  de  Carnoet  is  a  brave  man,  and 
knows  no  fear.  Yet,  on  this  the  last  night 
Renee  de  Kerguennec  will  pass  under  his 
roof,  strano-e  noises  seem  to  reach  him. 
Are  the  loud  beatings  of  his  heart  caused 
by  the  approaching  separation,  or  by  a 
sense  of  dread  unknown  before?  Is  his 
head   clear   enough  to  contemplate    their 
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awful  situation  unmoved  ?  Or  are  there 
powers  beyond  himself  that  make  him 
tremble  ?  Is  there  some  unseen  evil  spirit 
hoverino;  with  wide  outstretched  wind's 
over  him  ?  Is  death — that  gory,  repulsive 
hideous  death  they  have  so  often  heard  of 
within  the  last  few  years — grinning  horribly 
and  menacingly  before  him  ?  He  does  not 
fear  death — but  the  bonds,  the  helpless- 
ness, the  being  seized  by  odious  hands  ! 

He  starts  up  in  terror :  '  Marie  Antoi- 
nette has  died !  God  in  Heaven,  have 
mercy !  have  mercy !  have  mercy  ujDon 
thee,  Renee !' 

He  paces  restlessly  up  and  down  his  room; 
gazes  at  his  pistols  long  and  with  a  lingering 
look  ;  handles  them  with  feverish  hand — 'I 
would — I  would  rather  pierce  her  heart 
with  one  of  these — '  And  he  aims  before 
him  in  the  darkness, — '  I  would  rather  kill 
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her ;  I  would  rather  kill  lier  before  she 
leaves  the  sheltering  walls  of  our  home  ; 
I  would  rather  see  her  stretched  there, 
there  before  ine.' 

It  is  night  still!  Will  the  darkness  last 
for  ever? — He  wants  to  see  her  again 
on  her  white  palfrey,  gracefully  bending 
to  the  quick  movements  of  its  playful 
prancing ;  to  see  the  bright  colours  mantle 
her  cheeks  as  a  mad  course  in  the  wind 
can  make  them ;  to  see  her  when  she 
throws  off  her  hat  on  the  marble  table 
in  the  hall,  her  hair  disarranged,  her 
curls  escaping  from  their  usual  bondage — 
he  wants  to  see  her  fresh  and  pure  from 
the  polluting  touch  of  the  wicked 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down  he  paces  the 
length  of  his  room  ;  then  he  stands  still  and 
listens  to  the  wind  moaning;  thro u oh  the 
trees.     But  this  is  a  familiar  sound — what 
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•dread  should  there  be  in  it  ?  Still  he  leaves 
his  room,  to  go  into  the  deep  darkness,  and 
listens.  What  can  there  be  to  move,  to 
exist  on  such  a  night  except  the  powers 
of  evil  ! 

He  walks  slowly  and  carefully  along  the 
paved  court  and  looks  back  towards  the 
house.  One  thin  ray  of  light  alone  flitters 
through  the  strong  closed  shutters  of  a 
window.  He  knows  the  light,  and  finds  it 
easier  to  breathe.  Be  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness ever  so  evil,  they  will  disappear  before 
the  remembrance  of  the  face  of  an  angel ! 
This  is  the  comtesse's  room,  and  Rence  is 
there  at  hand.     And  he  watches. 

Soon  the  next  shutters  open  cau- 
tiously not  to  wake  up  the  sleeping 
household,  and  a  white  form  with  a 
golden  light  for  its  background  comes  to 
the  window.  Renee  it  is,  looking  out, 
looking  out  into  the    night,    and,    as   he 
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gazes,  he  sees  her  clasp  her  hands  fer- 
vently as  in  prayer — and  he  feels  that  a 
God  of  pity  and  mercy  rules  the  night 
also. 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  he  saw  her 
shudder  and  go  in,  and  close  the  shutters. 
It  was  dark  once  more  ;  the  lisht  that 
had  illuminated  for  one  moment  his 
suffering  soul  was  gone ;  sorrow  came 
back  upon  him  with  tenfold  force.  He 
grew  anxious,  and,  going  into  the  house 
again,  crept  slowly  up  the  dark  oak  stairs, 
made  his  way  to  the  passage  where  the 
room  was,  listened  long,  came  closer  to 
the  door,  and  lent  an  attentive  ear. 
Something  had  happened,  for  he  could 
hear  the  light  steps  of  Renee  ;  he  could 
hear  a  soft  murmur  of  voices  too.  They 
were  not  asleep, — did  they  want  any  aid  ? 
But  how  let  them  know  without  frighten- 
ing them?      He   knocked   gently    at   the 
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door,  SO  gently  that  they  took  the  knock 
for  a  souud  of  the  night,  and  did  not 
answer.     Then  he  called  out: 

*  Rohan  is  here,  can  he  help  you  ?'  and 
he  thought  he  heard  somebody  moving. 
He  had  been  heard  this  time,  and  Renee 
came  to  him. 

'  Is  anything  the  matter  ?'  he  asked,  in  a 
low  voice. 

*My  aunt  has  fainted  twice  to-night,'  she 
murmured,  in  answer. 

'  Can  anything  be  done  ?  Can  I  be  of 
any  use  ?' 

'She  is  at  rest  now;  we  can  only  watch. 
Thank  you,  thank  you.' 

And  he  left  her  slowly  and  grudgingly, 
his  feet  lino:erino^  lon^x  outside  the  room. 
And  Renee  resumed  her  watch. 

'  Strange,'  she  thought,  '  he  had  no  light, 
and  how  was  it  he  was  there  ?  What  can 
have  brought  him?     It  is  late,  too  ;'  and 
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she  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  four 
o'clock.  She  looked  at  her  aunt  as  if  she 
would  have  liked  to  ask  her  to  solve  the 
riddle ;  but  the  pale,  calm  face  was  lying 
helpless  on  the  pillows.  Renee  gazed  long 
until  sleep  overcame  her ;  her  head  fell  on 
the  back  of  her  arm-chair,  and  she  dreamt : 
dreamt  of  angels  ministering  to  her  aunt, 
and  comparing  their  own  faces  with  hers 
with  a  smile  of  recognition  and  pleasure ; 
dreamt  that  her  uncle  was  there,  just  as 
she  had  ever  known  him,  and  that  he  was 
lifting  his  wife  in  his  arms  to  carry  her 
up,  even  as  she  had  always  known  him 
to  do.  And  it  was  peace  again  and  happi- 
ness, gentle,  overflowing  happiness,  begin- 
ning with  every  day  and  ending  when  the 
time  for  rest  came  at  night. 

Then  her  dream  changed  suddenly, 
and  it  became  cold,  cold,  colder  and 
colder     still.      It     was     dark      and     she 
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trembled,  till  a  firm  grasp,  a  strong  hand 
with  the  blood  of  life  flowing  freely 
through  its  veins,  and  the  warmth  of  life 
making  it  welcome,  seized  her  own,  and  a 
beloved  voice  told  her  to  come.  And  she 
moved  and  found  life  back  in  a  warm 
embrace,  and  it  was  light !  Then  she 
started  with  a  cry  :   '  Rohan  !  Rohan  !' 

She  was  awake  and  trembling  with  the 
delight  of  that  one  moment  of  happiness ; 
and  her  aunt's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her. 

'-  Dear  Renee,  what  is  it  ?  Were  you 
frightened  ?     You  seemed  to  call  for  help.^ 

'  Call !  did  I  call  ?'  And  she  added  lower, 
and  with  lips  parted :  '  Who  was  it  I 
called?' 

And  with  a  kiss  of  comfort  the  comtesse 
replied, 

'  Him  you  love.' 

'Can  one  thus  betray  oneself?'  asked 
Renee^  in  terror. 
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'  Dearest,  do  not  marry  him  you  do  not 
love/ 

^  Poor,  poor  chevalier  !' 

Then  the  two  women  remembered  that 
this  was  to  be  their  last  day  together  on 
earth,  and  tears  came  as  they  looked  at 
one  another. 

The  comtesse  said  at  last : 

'  Not  even  your  presence  can  keep 
me  back  now,  dearest ;  my  time  for 
leaving  is  decreed.  I  saw  my  beloved 
husband  during  the  night ;  to-day  I  shall 
pass  away.  We  will  say  farewell,  dearest, 
when  your  hour  for  starting  comes,  for  it 
is  well  you  should  go  now ;  we  know  it  is 
God's  will.' 

'  Yes,'  repeated  Renee,  '  God's  will.' 

And  she  thought  of  the  cold  and  dark- 
ness that  had  come  over  her  not  long  since, 
and  she  shuddered ;  for  was  she  not  now 
alone,   alone   in   the  world — alone — alone 
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— except  for  that  something  warming  her 
heart,  her  concealed  and  untold  love  ?  And 
she  smiled  sadly. 

The  morning  light  came  at  last — slowly 
and  reluctantly,  creeping  on  through  cold, 
freezing    mists    like    a   shivering    mortal 
who  finds  snow  and  broken  ice  under  his 
naked  feet, — and  it  was  day!     Then  the 
preparations   for   the  early  journey  were 
began,     Renee,    kneeling    by   her    aunt's 
bedside,  clasping  her  feeble   hands  in  her 
despairing  grasp,  and  lost  in  hopeless  misery, 
listened  to   her  blessing  and  her  parting 
words.     Crushed    with    the    real  physical 
pain   of  emotion,  her  heart  beat  as  if   it 
would  break  its  bonds,  and  heat  Hew  to  her 
face  and  back  to  her  heart  again,  leaving 
her  cold  and  trembling. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  ring  of  the 
bell,  and  she  started  to  her  feet  as  if  she 
had  heard  the  call  of  doom  ! 
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It  was  Monsieur  de  TroglefF — his  foam- 
ing horse  trembling  under  him.  He  was 
talking  in  a  low  tone  to  Rohan,  but 
his  fierce  gestures  and  his  dark  looks  told 
their  own  tale  ;  it  was  bad  news.  She 
saw  the  stable  open,  and  Rohan  mount 
his  horse.  She  heard  him  say  to  the 
servant : 

'  Tell  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  I  am  coming 
back  directly  ;  I  am  going  to  see  for  myself. 
Tell  him  not  to  move  before  I  return  ;  tell 
him  he  must  wait  for  me.'  And  he  was 
gone. 

His  father  was  in  the  comtesse's  room, 
and  Renee  was  still  near  her  aunt.  All 
three  waited  long  and  in  unbroken  silence. 

Then  the  galloping  of  a  horse  was  heard. 
It  rushed  into  the  yard,  and  Rohan  jumped 
down.  For  one  moment  he  stood  as  if 
bewildered,  then  he  sent  for  his  father. 
But  the  comtesse  said : 
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'  Make   him    come    here ;    we    are    all 
ready.' 

And  as  he  came  in  : 

'  It  is  bad  news  you   bring  us,  Rohan  ?' 
his  father  asked. 

'Yes,  it  is  bad  news.' 

He  looked  at  his  father,  then  at  the  two 
women. 

'  It  is  bad  news,'  he  repeated. 

'  Tell  us,'  said  the  comtesse ;  '  we  can 
bear  it.' 

'  We  are  cut  off  from  the  forest  b}"  a 
large  force.' 

The  Manoir  was  not  a  place  to  bear  a 
siege ;  it  was  a  fine  mansion,  easy  of 
access,  with  low,  thick  walls  all  round, 
and  an  iron  gate  which  could  offer  no 
resistance.  In  front  were  the  flower- 
gardens,  and  beyond  the  wall  on  the  left  a 
thick  wood  stretching  far  away.  On  the 
other     sides    were     kitchen-gardens     and 
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orchards  and  fields  and  meadows ;  and, 
lower  down,  farms  dotted  here  and  there, 
sheltered,  till  then  a  peaceful,  loving  popu- 
lation. A  rural  scene  and  outlook,  and  a 
modest  habitation  for  men  bearing  a  great 
name. 

^  Are  they  not  at  a  long  distance  ?'  asked 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet. 

'They  are  advancing  fast.' 

'  What  is  De  Trogleff  going  to  do  for 
us?' 

'  He  will  try  to  pierce  through  the 
soldiers  and  come  back  to  us.' 

'  How  about  those  men  in  the  villages — 
we  can  meanwhile  defend  the  Manoir  with 
them.' 

'  There  are  two  corps  approaching ;  we 
are  between  them.' 

'Then  we  are  lost.' 

'  Yet  must  we  resist  to  the  last,'  said 
Eohan. 
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'  Yes,  to  the  last.  What  men  have  you 
to  fight  with  ?' 

'  Our  four  hundred  men  posted  in  the 
villages  will  soon  be  ready,  and  I  am  going 
to  join  them.  You,  sir,  remain  here  with 
fifty  men,  and ' 

'  My  dear  Rohan,  the  one  thing  to  do  is 
to  prevent  the  soldiers  breaking  through 
our  weak  lines  of  defence  ;  if  they  do  that, 
my  fifty  men  will  be  useless.  Better  put 
all  our  strength  forward,  and  I  will  fight 
with  you.' 

'  But,  sir,  the  house  cannot  be  left  un- 
protected; our — friends  here — cannot  be 
left  without  defenders  !' 

'  Some  we  will  leave  them. — Ah  !  there 
is  Loik  ;  his  brother  cannot  be  far.  Loik 
will  head  a  few  men  here.  We  must  pre- 
vent the  Bleiis  from  coming  near.  There 
is  no  hope  for  mademoiselle  to  get  through 
their  lines,  Loik?' 
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'There  is — no  hope,  monsieur.  I  will 
take  care  of  her.' 

Monsieur  de  Carnoet  looked  at  the  com- 
tesse,  whom  even  such  news  could  not  now 
trouble  on  her  own  account  ;  then  both 
looked  too;ether  at  Renee,  and  she  met 
their  gaze  calmly. 

'•  You  need  not  fear  for  me,'  she  said,  '  I 
am  ready  to  do  God's  will.' 

*  Renee,'  said  Monsieur  de  Carnoet, '  you 
will  be  brave,  will  you  not?  Remember 
that  there  are  more  terrible  things  on 
earth  than  death.' 

'  I  shall  be  brave  ;  think  not  of  me.' 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet  went  to  the  com- 
.  tesse,  pressed  her  thin  fingers  to  his  lips,, 
and  said  : 

•  A  blessing  has  your  presence  here  been 
to  both  of  us — a  blessing  we  have  been 
thankful  for  every  day  since  you  and 
Renee  came.     But  farewell  now,  farewell  • 
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may  we  be  worthy  of  following  you  where 
you  are  going.' 

But  Rohan  could  not  speak.  He  knelt 
down  by  her  bedside,  and,  her  hand  on  his 
head,  she  blessed  him. 

^  We  know — we  know,'  she  said,  'that  if 
those  who  love  each  other  in  this  world 
can  no  longer  meet  here,  they  will  meet 
in  Heaven.' 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Rence  and  she 
laid  hers  on  it,  and  he  pressed  it  to  his 
lips — the  salutation  common  among  the 
great  of  the  world  in  those  days,  but  the 
kiss  of  despair  for  him. 

'  Rohan,'  she  murmured.  Then  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 
When  she  raised  her  head  again,  Rohan 
and  his  father  were  gone.  She  heard  the 
noise  of  their  horses,  rushed  to  the  window, 
and,  looking  at  Rohan  as  he  went  away,  she 
murmured  .* 
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'  Rohan,  my  love  !  my  love  !'  And  fall- 
ing on  her  knees  she  prayed  :  '  0  God  I 
send    him    back    to    me !    send    him    back 

to  me  !' 

Thev  were  surrounded,  and  what  could 
four  hundred  untrained  men  do  airainst 
well  disciplined  and  well  armed  soldiers  ? 
Monsieur  de  Trogleff  had  many  men,  it  is 
true,  but  the  large  number  of  Republicans 
between  them  prevented  their  forces  join- 
ing. What  he  would  try  to  do  would  be 
to  break  through  and  reach  the  Manoir, 
and  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  small  force 
of  the  De  Carnoets.  Everything  de- 
pended on  his  succeeding. 

Told  by  his  scouts  of  the  approaching 
forces,  De  TroglefF  had  watched  them 
himself  and  had  guessed  their  intentions. 
Then  the  dano^er  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Manoir  had  at  once  been  evident  to  him ; 
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and  in   his   anxiety  about  them   he   had 

foolishly  thought   of  nothing  else    at  the 

time  but  of  coming  to  warn  them.     After 

that  he  had  time  to  join  his  own  men.     He 

and  his  men  were  safe  in  the  forest  now; 

the   Bleus  knew  of  this    and    did   not  go 

near,  but  merely  guarded  all  the  roads  and 

issues  between  the  forest  and  the  Manoir 

on  that  side.     The  other  corps  watched  in 

the    valley    and    in    the    villages    on    the 

opposite   side   of  the   Manoir.     The   four 

hundred  men  were  thus  between  two  fires. 

If  only  they  could  dislodge  those  from  the 

valley,  and  throw  them  beyond  the  river, 

De  Trogleff  might  make  his  way  through 

the  other  force  and  help  them  !    But  it  was 

a  forlorn  hope. 

'  Rohan,  we  are  all  dead  men,  I  fear.' 
'  I    should  care  nothing   but  for  those 
under  our  roof  now.' 
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'  Which  is  best  ?'  he  continued  soon 
after,  '  to  wait  till  they  move  or  to  go 
forward  at  once  ?' 

'  As  long  as  they  remain  still,  it  gives 
time  for  De  TroglefF  to  join  us — if  he  ever 
can  join  us.' 

After  a  time  there  was  a  movement 
among  the  troops  on  the  side  of  the 
valley,  a  sharp  falling  into  ranks  and  a 
quick  march  onwards. 

Rohan  pushed  forward  but  found  that  the 
peasants  followed  his  horse  with  difficulty  ; 
so  he  jumped  down,  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree, 
and  went  with  them  on  foot. 

Monsieur  de  Carnoet  still  mounted  on 
his  horse,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was  near 
enough,  rashly  rode  in  front  of  his  men, 
and  in  a  moment,  and  before  these  had  had 
time  to  help  him,  he  was  dragged  from  his 
horse  and  made  prisoner. 
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He  stood  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  a 
noble  figure  in  his  Breton  dress,  and  with 
as  martial  a  look  as  general  ever  had — he 
who  had  lived  so  quiet  and  inoffensive  a 
life. 

'Who  are  you?'  asked  the  officer  in 
command.  But  the  prisoner  was  in  no 
haste  to  reply,  and  only  looked  at  him 
calmly.  '  Answer  me  at  once,'  the  officer 
cried. 

'  My  name  is  Rohan  de  Carnoet, — what 
will  you  with  me  ?' 

'  Your  death !  your  death  !  Chouan, 
traitor,  and  rebel.  Your  death!  Bind  him 
carefully,  watch  him  with  loaded  arms ; 
with  your  lives  you  answer  for  his  life. 
Ah  !  ah  !  so  we  have  you  at  last.'  Then  he 
spurred  his  horse  on  towards  the  rest  of 
the  peasants  led  by  Rohan. 

Rohan  had  lost  sight  of  his  father,  and 
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feeling  he  must  be  dead  or  a  prisoner 
threw  himself  on  the  advancing  Bleus. 

The  officer  leading  the  men,  rushed 
at  him,  but  reeled  from  his  horse ;  Rohan's 
pistol  had  shot  him  through. 

Nevertheless,  Rohan's  attempted  rescue 
ended  in  failure ;  he  was  surrounded,  and 
he  and  all  his  men  made  prisoners. 

A  sorry  procession,  they  passed  the  place 
where  Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  tightly  bound, 
was  standing.  He  met  the  despairing  look 
of  his  son  with  a  friendly  nod  and  a 
smile ;  and,  as  he  came  nearer,  seized  an 
opportunity  to  say  quickly  in  Breton  : 

'  Hide  thy  name,  hide  thy  name  as  thou 
lovest  me  !  Let  no  one  hear  it.  Try  to 
escape — and  you,  m.es  enfants^  as  you  value 
your  salvation,  do  not  say  who  he  is !' 

The  officer  in  command  being  dead,  a 
younger  one  had  taken  his  place,  who  put 

VOL.  III.  N 
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his  most  important  prisoner,  Monsieur  de 
Carnoet,  under  a  special  guard,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  rest  of  his  troops  towards 
the  Manoir. 

The  prisoners,  all  disarmed  and  huddled 
together,  knew  that  there  Avas  no  chance 
of  resistance.  Rohan,  who  had  killed 
the  officer,  was  bound  like  his  father, 
and  for  him  also  there  was  no  hope. 
His  eyes  followed  the  small  troop  going 
to  the  Manoir ;  he,  who  one  moment 
before  could  fight  valiantly,  bent  down  his 
head  and  shuddered.  She  was  there — 
she  who  w^as  more  than  life  to  him  !  In 
his  anguish  his  bonds  seemed  to  grow 
tighter  and  to  cut  into  his  flesh.  Could 
he  not  be  free,  free  to  rush  to  her  rescue  ? 
Would  they  ever  meet  again?  Would  she 
be  with  him  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold  ? 
Would  he  even  then  hide  from  her  that 
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she  was — oh  !  so  dear,  so  precious  to  him  ? 
She  was  there,  and  he  still  lived !  She 
was  there,  and  he  had  not  died  to  save 
her ! 


n2 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Meanwhile  Monsieur  Brevelaye,  Loik,, 
and  the  few  men  Rohan  had  left  as  a 
guard  for  the  comtesse  and  Renee,  re- 
mained at  their  post  stern  and  resolute^ 
cahnly  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
when  they  would  be  called  to  do  their  duty. 
A  strange  picture  these  sturdy  men 
offer  with  their  costumes  of  past  ages, 
and  with  guns  ia  their  hands,  waiting  for 
the  approach  of  the  hated  foe,  ready  to  kill 
and — with  steady  looks  facing  the  future 
beyond  the  ken  of  men — ready  to  die. 
They   have   no    general,    but   a   priest   is 
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among  them,  one  of  themselves  and  with 
the  same  duties  and  the  same  hopes. 
No  need  is  there  to  speak  of  courage, — there 
are  no  cowards  among  them.  They  are 
there  by  their  own  free  will ;  they  expect  no 
praise  and  no  earthly  reward ;  they  will  fight 
and  die,  because  two  helpless  women  are 
there,  and  they  must  defend  them. 

The  firing  ceased. — Who  was  victorious, 
who  the  conquered?  They  would  soon 
know ;  and  not  a  man  moved.  At  last 
their  strained  ears  caught  a  sound;  a  horse 
was  coming  slowly  up  the  small  elevated 
ground  where  the  house  was  built,  and  the 
Republican  soldiers  were  following  close 
behind. 

Eenee,  on  the  watch,  had  seen  the 
soldiers  were  near. 

'  Aunt,  the  Bleus  are  coming, '  she  said. 

'Renee,  you  must  go,  you  must  be 
saved.     Go  alone  and  hide  in  the  woods. 
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They  will  not  go  there,  and  you  may  be 
able  to  escape.     Do  not  hesitate.' 

^Dear,  dear  aunt,  I  cannot  leave  you 
here  alone  !  I  cannot.' 

'  Renee,  you  must  leave  me — we  shall 
meet  in  Heaven,  child.  Can  any  kind  of 
fear  be  left  for  the  dying  who  does  not 
fear  death  !  Leave  me,  and  God  be  with 
you.' 

'  I  cannot,  I  cannot  leave  you  ;  I  entreat 
you  to  let  me  remain,  to  let  me  see  you  to 
the  last.  No,  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot, 
cannot  leave  you.' 

Then  the  comtesse,  so  weak  and  so  ill,  by 
a  supreme  effort  sat  up  suddenly  in  her 
bed,  her  voice  gaining  a  strength  it  had 
long  lost,  and  she  said, 

'  Renee,  this  is  suicide ;  you  can  do 
nothing  for  me,  and  will  only  bring  death 
upon  yourself  by  remaining.  Would  you 
banish  yourself  for  ever  from  the  company 
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of  those  you  love,  and  who  love  you? 
Would  you  destroy  yourself  and  renounce 
the  sight  of  God  and  His  holy  angels  for 
ever  ?  Go,  go  at  once,  I  command  you  ! 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  leave  me,  Renee.  I 
command  you  to  leave  me  1'  And  as  Renee, 
with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes, 
still  resisted,  '  You  have  no  right  to  give 
me  such  pain — no  right  to  part  us  for  ever. 
I — I  who  gave  up  for  you  my  longing  to 
die — my  longing  to  join  my  beloved ! 
If  you  disobey  me,  we  part — now — for 
ever!  Do  not  imperil  your  soul — and 
mine.' 

Then  Renee,  falling  on  her  knees  by  her 
aunt,  cried, 

'  Bless  me  !  bless  me  and  I  will  go ;  let 
me  see  your  face  full  of  love  for  me 
again.  Do  not  part  from  me  thus  in  anger 
— in  holy  anger.  Aunt,  bless  me  and  I 
w^ill  go.' 
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And  the  comtesse  pressed  tlie  poor  girl 
to  her  bosom,  saying  low, 

'  Farewell,  my  dearest  child — farewell ! 
My  dearest  child,  farewell !  farcAvell, 
indeed !' 

And  Renee  was  gone. 

Then  the  comtesse,  struggling  for  breath, 
still  had  the  courage  to  send  for  Monsieur 
Brevelaye,  and  say  to  him  t 

'  You  know  that  I  am  about  to  die, 
therefore  send  away  these  men ;  send  them 
to  their  homes,  everyone  of  them.  Let 
none  of  them  remain  ;  I  wish  to  be  alone, 
quite  alone.  Leave  the  doors  open,  so 
that  anyone  may  come  in,  but  see  that  not 
a  sino^le  life  is  endani^ered  for  me.  See 
that  no  blood  is  shed  for  my  sake.  Make 
the  men  go  into  the  woods  at  once  ;  there 
they  are  safe  ;  there  they  can  defend  them- 
selves if  attacked, — but  tell  them  only  if 
attacked, — otherwise  they  must  not  fight. 
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The  soldiers  are  approaching — do  you  not 
hear  their  footsteps  ?  Send  our  men  away 
quickly — all — all  away ;  see  that  there  is 
not  a  man  left  behind ;  not  one.  I  cannot 
die  in  peace  if  one  remains.  Open  the 
doors  wide.  They  are  advancing — save 
yourself  also ' 

Monsieur  Brevelaye,  obeying,  left  her 
room  at  once  and  told  the  men  what  the 
comtesse  had  said;  they  listened  with 
dark  looks,  but  yielded  at  last. 

Meanwhile,  Renee  had  reached  the  woods 
unseen,  and  wandered  on  full  of  her  uncon- 
trollable grief  Then  wearied  she  stood  still 
and  listened.  How  was  it  no  noise  had 
reached  her  ?  What  had  happened  ?  Why 
this  strange  silence?  What  did  it  all 
mean  ?  Had  the  men  at  the  Manoir  given 
up  without  a  struggle?  It  was  impossible  ! 

How  long  the  time  seemed  !  How  was 
it  there  was  not  a  cry,  not  a  shout,   no 
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firing?  What  should  she  do?  Had  she 
not  better  try  to  find  out  what  had  taken 
place?  Suppose,  after  all,  Rohan  was 
victorious  !  Suppose  he  were  there — in  the 
house — waiting  for  her  and  calling  her — 
calling  her  !  For  he  cared  a  little  for  her — a 
little  he  cared. — Why !  had  he  not  come  to 
her  during  the  night !  She  Avas  going  in  the 
•and   he  Avas — pained. — He 


^  Aunt — dear  aunt !  What  shall  I  do 
alone,  all  alone  in  the  world  ?  What 
shall  I  do  ?'  she  suddenly  cried  out.  Then 
faintness  came  over  her ;  she  had  no 
strength  to  resume  her  walk ;  she  leaned 
her  head  against  a  tree,  and  remained 
there. 

Suddenly  a  thought  comes  to  her. — If 
instead  of  the  Republicans  being  prisoners 
— he — Rohan  is  their  prisoner,  if  he  ;  if  his 
father  is — wounded — dead.  She  starts  up ; 
she  must  know — at  any  cost  she  must  find 
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out  the  truth.  He  a  prisoner — dead — per- 
haps !  What  is  it  that  has  happened?  How 
can  she  know  ?  How  can  she  make  sure 
whether  those  who  were  in  danger  are  safe  ? 
— Shemustgo.  And  shelooks  round.  There 
is  no  foot-path  near ;  she  tries  here  and  there 
every  semblance  of  a  path ;  but  she  has  to 
retrace  her  steps,  and  start  afresh.  She 
sees  a  clearing  a  little  way  off  through  the 
trees,  forces  her  way  through  the  brambles 
and  thorns  to  reach  it ;  but  it  is  only  the 
bareness  caused  by  the  thickness  of  the 
pines  that  grow  there.  She  stands  by  a 
kind  of  round  open  space  shut  in  by  thick 
underwood  on  every  side,  and  trembles. 
She  has  lost  her  way  !  How  long  will  it 
be  before  she  can  reach  some  one  and  hear 
what  has  happened  ? 

She  tries  a^ain  and  ao;ain  to  direct  her- 
self;  she  has  not  the  slightest  idea  whether 
she  is  turning  her  back  on  the  Manoir  ;  she 
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cannot  guide  herself  in  this  entanglement 
of  briars,  thorns,  and  thick  underwood. 
By-and-by,  the  trees  seem  to  be  fewer,  the 
undergrowth  less  difficult  to  penetrate;  she 
is  evidently  drawing  towards  the  open.  One 
last  effort,  and  she  makes  her  way  through 
some  interlacing  low  branches,  and  looks 
out,  and  utters  a  cry. 

A  young  Republican  officer  was  before 
her. 

In  her  first  frightened  look,  she  saw  a 
strongly-built  young  man  with  an  intelli- 
gent face  and  ardent  look,  and  holding 
himself  well  and  bravely. 

They  stood  facing  each  other  in  the  first 
moment  of  astonishment ;  then  he  asked  : 

'  One  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  over 
there,  no  doubt?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Thy  name,  citoyenne  T 

In  Renee's  heart   the   first  reply  w^as  : 
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'By  what  right  do  yoa  ask?'  But  in- 
tuitively she  felt  he  had  the  right  so  to 
address  her,  and  she  said,  simply, 

'  My  name  is  Renee  de  Kerguennec' 

Taking  the  warrant  out  of  his  breast- 
pocket, he  opened  it,  and,  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  her  name,  said, 

'  I  thought  so.  Then,  Renee  de  Ker- 
guennec, I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  against 
thee  a  sad  duty  to  perform.' 

She  looked  long  enough  for  her  startled 
eyes  to  see  her  name  written  down  in  full. 

'  And  yet  thou  art  a  beautiful  girl, 
Renee  de  Kerguennec.  It  seems  a  pity 
thou  shouldst  also  be  a  rebel.  Renee  de 
Kerguennec,  I  would  fain  give  thee  thy 
life.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss — a  good  kiss, 
Renee.' 

She,  indignant  and  angry,  and  pale  with 
the  sense  of  the  insult,  her  voice  choking 
with  suppressed  sobs  said, 
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^  I  am  your  prisoner,  ready  to  go 
where  you  will.  But  you  liave  no 
right  to  insult  me !  No  right !  no 
right !' 

'  Proud — proud  of  course  ;  yet,  poor 
girl !  poor  girl !  so  was  Marie  Antoinette 
proud,  and ' 

But  Renee,  moving  before  him,  said 
quickly, 

'Which  is  the  way?  Show  me,  go 
before,  and  I  will  follow  you.  I  have  lost 
myself;  if  I  had  not,  I  would  go  to  your 
soldiers  and  give  myself  up  to  them.  I 
tell  you  I  am  ready  to  die — I  am  a  willing 
prisoner  ready  to  go  to  the  scaffold  ;  but 
you  have  no  right  to  keep  me  here,  you 
have  no  right  to  insult  me ' 

*  Stay,  stay  one  moment,  Renee  de  Ker- 
guennec,'  he  said,  looking  at  her  beautiful, 
indignant  face.     '  Listen  to  me  ;   a  kiss  for 
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a  life.  It  doesn't  seem  much,  does  it — a 
kiss  for  a  life  ?  But  tliou  refusest  it. 
Listen  ....  It  is  of  no  use  going  in  that 
direction — that  is  not  the  way.  Listen,  and 
perhaps  thou  wilt  see  how  I  came  to  offer 
thee  thy  life,  and  be  tender  towards  thee — 
more  than  is  my  wont.' 

And,  as  she  looked  helplessly  for  a  way 
of  escape,  he  went  on  : 

'  I  came  to  that  house — the  Manoir,  it  is 
called,  is  it  not  ?  I  came  to  arrest  thee 
and  a  comtesse — thy  mother,  was  it  ?  No, 
she  was  too  young ' 

'  My  aunt,  my  aunt.  What  has  hap- 
pened ?  Tell  me !'  Renee  cried,  almost 
forgetting  herself  '  How  is  she  r — where 
is  she?' 

'  I  will  tell  thee.'  And  he  looked  round 
cautiously  and  in  silence,  and  then  went 
on  : 
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'  I  found  all  the  doors  open  when  we 
came  in,  and  feared  some  treachery — so 
strange  it  seemed.  I  placed  my  men  care- 
fully on  the  watch,  and,  followed  by  the 
bravest,  determined  to  go  round  the  rooms 
myself,  loaded  gun  in  hand.  We  entered 
at  last  a  large,  handsome  bed-room,  and  my 
attention  was  drawn  at  once  to  the  bed, 
from  whence  inarticulate  sounds  were 
heard.  I  went  to  see,  and  found  a  woman 
dying.  She  had  fallen  on  her  face  across 
her  bed,  and  she  could  not  breathe. — I 
put  my  gun  on  the  bed  and  lifted  her  up 
gently  in  my  arms.  It  relieved  her  at 
once.  She  took  a  long  breath,  and  soon, 
when  she  was  better,  murmured  three 
times,  "Renee!  Renee  !  Renee  !" — Her 
head  had  fallen  on  my  breast ;  I  moved  it 
so  that  my  coat  buttons  should  not  hurt  her. 
I  ought  to  have  put  her  down  at  once  on 
her  pillows,  no  doubt,  but  she  seemed  com- 
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fortable,  and  her  hand,  falling  on  mine, 
seemed  so  much  like  a  soft,  light  caress  that 
I  did  not  care  to  disturb  her.  She  soon 
opened  her  eyes  and  met  mine.  I  was 
afraid  the  fear  would  kill  her  outright ; 
but  no,  she  shoAved  no  fear,  and  actually- 
smiled — actually  smiled :  smiled  at  me 
so  accustomed  to  the  frightened  looks  of 
women,  and  such  a  smile — I  felt  as  if  my 
hardened  face  relaxed  into  a  smile  too^ 
answering  her  own.  For  an  instant  we  re- 
mained thus,  looking  at  each  other ;  then 
she  said : 

^  "A  Republican?"  and  I  answered  very 
low  and  as  it  came  to  me  : 

'  "  Republicans  have  hearts  sometimes  ;" 
And  I  felt  then  truly  as  if  I  had  one.  Then 
she  said,  oh!  so  softly,  "My  brother!"  and 
an  extraordinary  expression  of  sweetness, 
an  angelic  look  came  into  her  face  ;  and  as 
I  gazed — forgetting  where  I  was,  what  I  was 
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doing,  what  T  liad  come  for,  what  those 
who  sent  me  would  say  if  they  saw  me 
— she  passed  away  without  a  struggle. 
With  a  gentle  sigh,  with  that  beautiful 
seraphic  expression  on  her  face  all  the 
time,  she  passed  away. — Then  I  laid  her 
down  gently ;  closed  her  sweet  eyes  care- 
fully. A  small  crucifix  there  was  on  a  table 
near  her  and  some  flowers,  and  I  put  the 
crucifix  between  her  folded  hands  and 
the  flowers  too;  and  I,  with  my  men, 
looked  at  her  as  one  looks  at  an  angel,  so 
beautiful  she  was.  Then  I  shut  the  door 
gently  behind  me,  and  left  her  sweet  soul 
in  peace.' 

As  the  man  spoke^  Renee  had  not  taken 
her  eyes  from  his  face,  and  followed  there 
the  emotions  he  had  experienced.  As  she 
heard  of  his  true  and  unconscious  kindness 
towards  the  woman  he  had  come  to 
arrest,  and  saw  how  far  he  was  from  think- 
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ing  lie  had  done  a  noble  action ;  as  slie 
thought  of  her  aunt's  peaceful  death, — she 
forgot  he  was  the  man  she  had  despised 
and  shrank  from  a  few  moments  before ; 
she  forgot  her  anger  and  indignation ; 
and  whether  out  of  her  own  heart  or 
because  of  what  he  had  said  before,  a 
strange  yearning  came  over  her.  She  took 
one  step  towards  him,  her  eyes  brilliant 
with  gratitude,  and  said, 

'  You  did  this  for  my  aunt — you — you 
who  were  to  arrest  her,  and  conduct  her  to 
the  scaiFold — you  who  were  bound  to  be 
hard  to  her  by  your  office — you  did  this  ?' 
And,  placing  her  two  hands  on  his 
head,  she  brought  his  face  towards 
hers  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks — 
kissed  him  solemnly  and  fervently — mur- 
muring, 

'  May  the  remembrance  of  this,  your 
good   action,  accompany  you  throughout 

o2 
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your  life  and  be  a  blessing  to  you.  And 
may  you  never  want  a  friend,  or  be  left 
desolate  on  your  bed  of  sickness  !' 

'  I  thank  thee,  I  thank  thee !'  the  young 
man  said,  deeply  moved,  as  she  stood  before 
him.  '  I  thank  thee  ;  but,  after  all  this, 
I  hardly  feel  the  heart  to  arrest  thee. 
Therefore — fly,  fly  for  thy  life,  Renee 
de  Kerguennec,  fly  for  thy  life !  Try 
to  hide  thyself  carefully,  for  they  are 
bent  on  having  thee.  Change  thy 
dress,  and  dress  like  thy  peasant  girls. 
Not  but  that  thou  wilt  be  always  beauti- 
ful— that  thou  canst  not  help  ;  and  many  a 
swain  will  there  be  si«:hino'  for  thee.  But 
go  now,  Renee — fly  for  thy  life,  fly !' 

And  as  she  looked  at  him,  scarcely 
taking  in  that  she  was  free,  he  went  on, 
more  earnestly  still : 

'  Fly,  and  be  quick  !  And  remember  that 
for  this  I  should  be  de^Taded  and  shot — 
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But  I  had  thy  kiss,  Kenee,  and  I  promised 
thee  thy  life  for  a  kiss !  But  fly  now — 
there,  that  way,  towards  the  village.  I 
will  keep  watch  over  thee  unseen  as  long 
as  I  can  ;  there,  that  way  !'  And,  parting 
the  branches  for  her,  he  looked  after  her 
till  she  had  disappeared  ;  then  round  him 
again,  cautiously  and  anxiously. 

Had  anyone  been  witness  of  what  had 
taken  place,  all  had  passed  so  gently,  and 
so  quietly,  their  voices  had  been  so  low?  He 
searched  the  wood — no,  there  was  nobody. 

And  not  only  had  nobody  seen  him  or 
heard  him ;  not  only  was  the  young  officer 
to  escape  punishment  for  this,  but  the 
blessing  of  Renee  was  to  abide  mth  him 
for  ever.  It  remained  in  his  heart  like 
a,  shrine,  where  he  offered  up  the 
best  actions  of  his  life  ;  and,  though  he 
was   to    become   one    of    Napoleon's   best 
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generals  and  see  many  things,  the  re- 
membrance of  that  kiss  remained  al- 
ways the  most  precious  treasure  his  heart 
possessed. 

Often  did  he  talk  to  his  children  of  it^ 
and  to  his  grandchildren  too.  And  for  his 
family  also  was  the  tradition  of  the  young- 
soldier's  good  action  and  its  reward  like  a 
looking  up  to  higher  and  nobler  things  in 
a  world  defiled  by  so  many  vile  deeds  ; 
till  one  day,  one  of  his  grandchildren,  a 
young  man  of  an  upright  and  loving 
nature — an  artist  striving  after  an  ideal, 
that  of  a  beautiful,  noble,  and  pure  woman, 
and  never  satisfied  with  what  he  produced 
— determined  to  go  and  see  if  there  was  a 
Renee  left  in  the  world.  And  he  came  to 
Brittany. 

It  was  in  these  latter  days  when,  as  the 
Breton  poet  says : 
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'  The   castles   are   destroyed,    and   bare   the   country 
remains  ; 
Of  the  shelterless  bards  the  songs  have  ceased  ; 
The  heroic  breath  of  life  dies  in  the  heart  of  Brittany ; 
For  everywhere    does  worldly  interest  throw  its  icy 
mantle  ! 

'  Farewell,  past  and  graceful  manners  of  the  cottage, 
And  the  grand  language  sung  by  the  poet ; 
Farewell  to  the  brilliant  costume  that  made  the  men 

more  brave ; — 
Usefulness  for  ever  has  eclipsed  beauty. 

'  0  God !  who  created  us  either  warriors  or  poets, 
On  the  coast  sailors,  and  on  the  fields  shepherds ; 
Let  not  our  heads  be  bent  under  wild  cravings, 
Do  not  make  of  the  Bretons  a  people  of  barterers.'  * 

But  the  young  man  found,  living  in 
deep  retirement,  some  families  still  faithful 
to  the  white  flag  of  royal  France,  and  he 
found  also  among  them,  not  a  splendid, 
beautiful  Renee  such  as  he  had  dreamed 
of,  but  a  sweet,  loving,  and  exquisitely 
lovely  one  ; — and  he  loved  her. 

*  Brizeux. 
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And  one  day  the  young  people  who  loved 
each  other,  married.  When  at  last  alone 
with  his  beloved,  and  longing  for  the  first 
kiss  of  his  bride,  he  said  : 

*  Dearest,  give  me  "  the  kiss  of  Renee," 
so  that  it  may  abide  with  us  and  our  little 
ones  after  us.' 

And  she  brought  his  face  close  to  hers, 
pressed  her  lips  on  her  bridegroom's 
cheeks,  and  said : 

'  May  the  remembrance  of  your  good 
actions  accompany  you  throughout  your 
life,  and  be  a  blessing  to  you.  And  may 
you  never  want  a  friend,  or  be  left  desolate 
on  your  bed  of  sickness.' 

And  the  young  man  said  '  Amen,'  and 
pressed  his  young  wife  to  his  heart. 
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But  our  Renee  de  Kerguennec  was  far  from 
the  end  of  lier  troubles,  after  she  had  left 
the  young  soldier.  And  it  is  so  among  us  ; 
with  some  all  is  peace,  while  others  are 
overwhelmed  with  an  ocean  of  woe.  But 
God,  who  watches  over  us,  He  abideth  for 
ever  and  knoweth  best. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  the  young 
officer  had  the  troops  withdrawn  from  the 
village,  in  order,  apparently,  to  surround 
the  Manoir.  Tremblingly  Renee  looked 
out  when  at  the  borders  of  the  wood ;  then, 
passing    swiftly   the   open   space    to    the 
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nearest  cottage,  slipped  in,  and  found  her- 
self alone  in  tlie  ruined  interior.  The  fire 
was  extinguished  on  the  hearth ;  the  wood 
scattered  about,  and  the  traditional  arm- 
chair empty  of  its  old  occupant.  She 
went  to  the  haJiut^  where  she  knew  a  girl 
of  about  her  own  size  kept  her  clothes  ; 
and  fortunately  the  Sunday  costume  was 
there.  Undressing  with  feverish  haste, 
and  hiding  her  own  dress  carefully,  she 
soon  found  herself  looking  like  a  peasant- 
girl  from  Yannes,  with  the  black  dress, 
open  sleeves,  and  even  the  black  hood  of 
mourning  adopted  by  so  many  sisterhoods. 
Thus  she  stood  in  the  empty,  desolate 
place,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  well 
aware  of  her  danger  if  any  Bleu  came  in. 
Suddenly  the  shuffling  of  naked  feet  on 
the  earthen  floor  made  her  look  round, 
and  the  woman  of  the  cottage,  amazed 
and  wondering,  cried  out,  suddenly : 
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^  Do  not  stop  there ;  they  Avould  know 
you,  I  feel  sure ;  come  with  me  into 
the  cache.^  I  only  came  out  to  see  if  there 
was  a  piece  of  bread  left.  But  there  is 
nothing  ;  somebody  must  risk  his  life  to 
find  some — we  are  starving.  But  come, 
come.' 

The  love  of  life  was  strong  in  the 
young  girl,  and  great  her  power  of  hope, 
and  she  followed  the  peasant. 

When  down  in  the  cache^  and  her  eyes 
were  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  she 
found  herself  with  weeping  women  and 
children,  and  old  men  looking  blankly 
before  them,  the  image  of  despair,  and  an 
immense  pity  seized  her.  Poor,  JDOor 
people,  what  was  to  become  of  them  if 
the  soldiers  remained  long  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  what  afterwards  when  they 
would  return  to  their  homes  wrecked  of 

*  A  conical  shape  hole  dug  in  the  earth. 
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everything  that  made  life  possible  for 
them? 

After  a  few  moments,  the  word  having 
passed  round  who  it  was  who  had  come  in, 
she  heard  a  voice  in  the  darkness. 

'  Both  Monsieur  Rohan  and  his  father 
are  prisoners.' 

She  started  violently. 

'  Both — do  you  say  ?  Where  and  when 
did  you  see  them  ?' 

'  With  irons  on  their  hands  and  feet, 
guarded  by  the  soldiers.  Otherwise — 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  rush  made  for 
them.' 

'  Holy  Jesus  !'  she  exclaimed,  '  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  hope  of  rescue  ? 
No  hope  ?' 

'None.' 

^  Could  you  not  assemble  to-night  ? 
They  have  done  so  much  for  you — but 
where  are  they?' 
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'  At  the  Manoir.' 

^  Prisoners  at  tlie  Manoir  ?  Oh,  God  of 
mercy,  have  pity,  have  pity  !'  And,  seated 
on  the  stone  where  she  was,  she  leaned  her 
face  against  the  earthen  wall  and  sobbed 
aloud.  '  And  you  can  do  nothing  ?  Where 
are  the  others  ?  Where  is  Monsieur 
Brevelaye  and  where  is  Loik?  Is  there 
no  one  who  would  risk  his  life  for  his  good 
master  ?' 

'  Hush,  do  not  weep  so  loud,  you  might 
betray  us ;  there  may  be  some  one  lurking 
about.' 

'  But — but — do  you  care  so  much  for 
life  that  you  will  not  stir,  any  of  you — 
that  you  will  do  nothing?' 

'  Our  sons  and  brothers  and  fathers  are 
prisoners  with  them.' 

'  Ah  !  then  there  is  no  hope.' 

'  None  !  none  whatever.  They  must 
die.' 
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Renee  started  and  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  But  alas !  the  grief  of  the 
women  there  before  her  for  their  own  woe, 
seemed  to  deprive  them  of  any  feeling  for 
the  girl  they  had  long  learned  to  love  and 
respect. 

By-and-by,  some  one  else  entered  the 
cache  and  said  : 

'  Our  prisoners  are  going  off  early  to- 
morrow.' 

'  Where  !  where !'  cried  out  Renee. 

'  Ah  !  who  is  this  ?  Mademoiselle  here  ? 
We  thought  you  lost  or  in  hiding  at  the 
Manoir.' 

It  was  Monsieur  Brevelaye. 

'  Where  are  they  taking  them  ?' 

'  Loik  is  trying  to  find  out ;  he  will  tell 
us  when  he  knows.' 

At  that  moment  another  voice  came 
through  the  narrow  opening. 

'The  prisoners  are  going  to  Vannes.' 
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'  Loik,  Loik,  take  me  out,  I  must  go,  I 
must  go,'  cried  Renee  aloud. 

^Who  is  that? — You  will  betray  your 
place  of  refuge  !  Do  not  speak  so  loud  ! 
— I  cannot  believe  my  ears.' 

'  It  is  I,  Renee  de  Kerguennec.  Help 
me  out,  Loik,  help  me.' 

Loik  came  down  and  said,  quickly  : 

'  I  am  going  to  Vannes  ;  if  you  can  follow 
me,  come.' 

'  Yes  !  yes,  I  will.' 

And  thus  the  mighty  leveller  sorrow, 
made  these  two  companions  on  the  long  and 
dreary  way  that  led  to  Vannes, — through 
muddy  roads  overhung  by  trees  ;  or  in  the 
■fields  close  to  the  hedges,  by  paths  inter- 
rupted by  rough  fences  over  which  they 
had  to  clamber.  When  the  energy  lent  by 
sorrow  was  spent,  and  poor  Renee  sank 
exhausted,  the  peasant  looked  at  her 
passively  and  waited  for  her  strength  to 
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return,  stolidly  accomplishing  that  part  of 
his  destiny  which  made  him  protector  for 
a  while  of  her  who  had  once  saved  his  life. 

On  they  went,  sorrowfully  thinking  of 
the  poor  prisoners,  and  doubting  often  and 
sadly  the  use  of  their  long  and  weary 
course.  But,  hoping  against  hope,  they 
went  on  through  the  night  until,  Renee's 
strength  utterly  giving  way,  they  ap- 
proached a  cottage  which  the  young  girl, 
with  her  soiled  skirts  and  thick  muddy 
shoes  and  her  worn  face,  entered  without 
fear  of  attracting  notice.  Thankful  for  rest 
anywhere,  she  crept  inside  the  lit  clos^  and 
stretched  on  the  miserable  pallet,  and  shut- 
ting the  doors,  slept.  She  slept  as  the  young 
sleep ;  and,  though  sobs  often  broke  forth 
from  her  troubled  breast,  the  sleep  was 
rest. 

Meanwhile    the    sun    came    on    slowly, 
shrouded  in  the  heavy  fog  his  rays  drew 
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from  the  earth.  Higher  and  higher  he  rose^ 
and  brighter  and  brighter  the  earth  looked  ; 
but  still  Renee  slept. 

Loik  had  not  closed  his  eyes ;  like  a 
good  and  faithful  watch-dog,  his  looks 
wandered  from  his  mistress's  place  of  con- 
cealment to  the  door  that  might  at  any 
moment  be  opened.  He  thought  at  last 
he  must  wake  her,  for  the  sun  was  no^\' 
high  in  the  sky,  and  they  would  never  be 
able  to  reach  Vannes  before  the  soldiers, 
and  place  themselves  where  they  could  give 
the  prisoners  a  last  farewell.  Nor  could 
they  be  of  use  to  them,  if  they  arrived 
when  they  were  once  made  fast  in  prison. 

At  that  moment,  however,  his  attentive 
and  trained  ear  caught  a  far-off  sound 
but  too  familiar  to  him  :  the  tramp  of 
feet  on  the  high-road.  It  must  be  the 
Bleus. 

^  Is   there   a   cache   near  ?'   he    asked   a 
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woman  who  had  come  in.  '  Quick — our 
enemies  are  coming.' 

'  Jesus  !  Jesus !  Maria  !'  cried  the  poor 
trembling  woman.  '  ISTo,  there  is  no  hiding- 
place  but  behind  the  beds — Jesus  !  Maria ! 
Jesus  !  Holy  Virgin,  help  us  now !' 

Loik  gently  slid  open  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  bed,  disclosing  thus  in  that  small 
square  opening  the  lovely  head,  with  dis- 
ordered hair,  resting  on  the  coarse  pillow. 
A  faint  flush,  the  flush  of  sleep,  was  on 
her  cheeks ;  and  the  peasant  gazed  and 
hesitated  to  break  upon  her  rest.  But 
would  not  those  whose  feet  he  heard  fast 
approaching  ruthlessly  tear  the  young  girl 
from  her  couch  ?  Would  they  not  heap 
humiliation  upon  her  head,  and — if  she 
were  to  be  recognised — lead  her  to  death  ? 
All  this  passed  quickly  through  the  pea- 
sant's mind,  and  he  called  out  to  her : 
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'  Wake  up,  quick,  wake  up  !  Our  ene- 
mies are  here  !' 

Renee,  disturbed  out  of  lier  deep  sleep, 
fixed  wondering  eyes  on  lier  companion 
and  at  lier  surroundings  ;  then  full  con- 
sciousness returned,  and  she  knew  what 
had  happened,  and  where  she  was 
isomer. 

■a  o 

'  Hide  there  behind  the  bed  ;  get  under 
it,  if  they  come  and  look,'  said  Lo'ik, 
earnestly. 

The  peasants  who  had  left,  had  drawn  for- 
ward the  huge  cupboard-like  building — the 
bed  of  these  people — and  behind  was  just 
standing-room  hid  by  the  coarse  serge 
curtains.  A  dip  under  the  planks  forming 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  had  already  saved 
others  from  death  before  her. 

Renee  stood  and  waited;  and  Loik  went 
out  into  the  woods.     The  soldiers  came,  and 
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a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  first  detachment.  They  came 
in  asking  roughly  for  drink,  but  nothing  was 
there  to  be  had,  and  no  one  to  be  punished. 
Only  two  trembling  Avoman  heard  their 
threats,  and  entreated  God  to  save  them. 
The  usual  search  began.  '  They  hide  every- 
thing, these  savages,  and  in  the  most  un- 
heard-of awkward   places  and '    They 

battered-in  the  doors  and  broke  the  bed 
panels  where  Renee  had  just  been,  and 
looked  up  and  down,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  found. 

More  soldiers  come ;  more  soldiers  swear 
that  the  inhabitants  of  such  an  inhos- 
pitable place  must  die,  and,  not  finding 
anything  else,  are  thankful  at  last  to 
staunch  their  thirst  with  water.  These 
pass  on ;  but  others  stop ;  others  search 
the  place  so  searched  before,  and  a  man's 
voice  is  heard  from  the  door  : 
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'  Give  me  some  water  to  drink ;  it  is 
weary  walking  with  irons  on.' 

Renee  knew  it  to  be  Monsieur  de  Carnoet. 
He,  under  whose  roof  she  had  lived  such 
peaceful  days,  was  there,  a  prisoner,  and  in 
irons. 

But  no  one  attended  to  his  request ;  for 
he  said  : 

'  The  man  who  has  no  compassion  for  his 
fallen  brother  must  expect  none  when  his 
turn  for  suffering  comes.  I  only  ask  for 
water.' 

'  Which  thou  dost  not  deserve,  old 
Chouan  that  thou  art,  who  darest  to  resist 
the  Republic' 

'  They  will  soon  give  thee  something  else 
to  drink,'  added  another,  roughly. 

'  And  soon  wilt  thou  have  no  mouth  to 
drink  with.' 

'  Or  rather  one  that  will  refuse  to  drink,' 
said  another  with  a  coarse  laugh. 
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Renee  shuddered.  Into  what  inhuman 
hands  had  the  unfortunate  prisoner  fallen  I 
She  wished  she  could  rush  out  of  her  hid- 
ing-place, fall  at  his  knees,  and  bring  him 
the  water  he  asked  for.  Ah !  that  the 
heart  should  know  such  bitterness — she 
must  remain  hid  and  bear  with  his  agony 
unknown  to  him. 

These  men  went,  and  there  was  silence 
as  the  noise  of  their  tramp  passed  away. 
Still  in  hiding,  and  faint  from  fear,  com- 
passion and  sorrow,  Renee  at  last  heard 
Loik's  voice :  '  Come  out  now,  they  are 
gone.  But  do  you  wish  still  to  go  to 
Vannes  ?  We  shall  not  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing there;  not  even  to  see  them.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  we  will  go  on  to  the  bitter  end  ! 
How  can  we  know  but  that  we  may  do  some 
good.' 

Loik  shook  his  head  and  murmured : 

^  There  is  no  hope  for  them — no  hope.' 
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At  last  Renee  and  her  companion 
readied  Yannes,  but  too  late  to  see  the 
sad  procession  pass  by.  All  they  were 
able  to  do  was  to  mix  with  the  people  in 
the  streets,  and  try  to  learn  what  they 
could.  They  w^ere  told  that  the  common 
prisoners  were  as  usual  huddled  together  in 
an  unsheltered,  walled  yard,  where  they  had 
to  sleep  and  live.  But  their  chief,  Rohan 
de  Carnoet,  was  in  a  separate  prison  ;  and 
so  was  another  of  the  common  prisoners, 
who  had  killed  the  captain,  and  who  was 
to  die  for  it. 

This  they  gathered  from  the  crowd 
heaving  to  and  fro.  Renee  felt  she  must 
look  for  a  hiding-place,  and  try  to  find 
friends  to  help  her  to  say  a  last  fare- 
well to  him  who  w^as  everything  to 
her. 

That — chief  of  the  Chouans — that  Rohan 
de  Carnoet, — ah  !  she  knew  too  well  there 
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was  no  hope  for  him.  But  to  see  him 
once  more  before  his  death,  to  tell  him 
all  her  love,  and  to  wear  his  mourning 
in  her  heart  for  ever — that  she  must 
do. 

Loik  took  her  to  some  people  well 
known  to  the  Royalists ;  and  Renee,  humble 
and  forlorn,  dependent  upon  even  the 
lowest  for  help,  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  poor  shop.  Under  her  disguise,  she 
went  from  one  to  the  other  of  those  in 
authority,  and  begged  and  entreated  at  the 
risk  of  her  own  life  for  the  boon. 

Roughly  was  she  received,  and  roughly 
sent  away — the  men  would  be  brought 
into  judgment  next  day,  and  then  she 
could  see  them,  if  she  cared  to.  But  she 
could  not  get  into  the  place  where  the 
prisoners,  with  the  mock  show  of  justice, 
were  to  be  condemned  to  death. 

She  had  little  power  of  forcing  her  way 
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through  a  crowd,  and  little  heart  for  the 
struggle,  poor  Renee  !  but  at  last  she  saw 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet  pass  by.  What  was 
there  in  his  gaze  that  made  her  look  again  ? 
— a  kind  of  triumphant  smile,  a  kind  of 
joy  !  It  seemed  impossible,  and  yet  so  it 
was.  With  tears  on  her  cheeks,  her  eyes 
followed  him  till  he  disappeared ;  and,  left 
alone  in  the  crowd,  she  wondered  still. 
Was  he  glad  to  die  ?  Could  he  be — glad 
to  die?  Could  anyone  rejoice  that  to- 
morrow, to-morrow  should  be  their  last 
day? 

'  Don't  look  at  me,  but  follow  me,'  said 
the  voice  of  somebody  passing  near  her  ; 
'  you  are  attracting  attention  ;  follow  me, 
but  do  not  seem  to  know  me.' 

The  woman  to  whom  she  had  been  entrust- 
ed it  was  who  spoke  to  her  ;  and  raising  her 
eyes,  she  saw  that  people  were  staring  at  her. 
Was  it  her  tears  that  were  betraying  her, 
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or  was  it  "her  face?  And  she  moved  quickly 
away. 

'  And  where  do  you  come  from,  my  lass  T 
a  man  asked  kindly  of  her. 

'  I — I  come  from  Carnac,'  she  said, 
hurrying  fast. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?'  And  Renee, 
who  had  failed  utterly  in  her  previous 
endeavours,  careless  of  self,  replied, 

'  I  want — I  must  see  my  friend,  the  man 
who  is  to  die  to-morrow.  Can  you  help 
me, — can  you  direct  me?' 

'  Which  man  ?' 

'  They  call  him  the  Chouan  chief;  he  is 
to  die  to-morrow,  they  say,'  she  repeated, 
tears  streaming  down  her  face. 

'  Come  along  with  me,'  the  man  said 
suddenly  ;  '  you  should  not  say  such  things 
aloud  in  the  street.  Come.'  And,  when 
they  had  reached  a  more  lonely  spot,  he 
said:  'I  will  help  you.  I  thought  when  I  first 
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saw  you  you  were  no  peasant-girl.  I  will 
do  what  I  can,  but  I  am  in  hiding  myself,, 
here  in  the  midst  of  our  executioners.  I 
know  the  chief  Rohan  de  Carnoet  to  be  in 
a  separate  prison.  It  is  his  privilege,  and 
he  will  be  shot  to-morrow.' 

'  Shot !  Rohan  shot !  Oh,  God  !  And 
to-morrow.' 

'  Hush,  my  poor  girl,  not  one  of  our 
families  but  has  to  weep.  Take  heart,  and 
make  the  sacrifice.  I  will  help  you  to  see 
him  to-day.     Come  in  here  and  wait.' 

The  number  of  prisoners  was  so  great 
that  those  in  the  yards  under  the  guard  of 
the  soldiers  had  to  trust  for  food  to  the 
men  and  women  who  came  to  sell  and 
barter.  And  Renee  saw  a  constant  stream 
of  these  going  in  and  out  of  the  gates.  At 
last  a  man  came  and  said : 

'  Are  you  the  girl  who  was  brought  here 
just  now?' 
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'  Yes.' 

'  Follow  me  then.' 

And  without  any  fear  about  herself; 
without  any  thought  of  herself,  and  see- 
ing only  friendly  help  when  it  might  have 
been  treachery,  she  followed  him.  She 
passed  the  prison  door,  and  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance, talking  to  some  officer,  the  man  who 
had  brought  her  there ;  but  her  thoughts 
were  of  Rohan,  and,  trembling  with  the 
expectation  of  soon  seeing  him,  she  went 
on,  heedless  of  what  might  happen  to  her. 

Fortunately  the  man  was  a  real  friend  and 
helped  her  in  good  faith,  and  soon  she  was 
brought  to  the  door  behind  which  the 
condemned  chief  was  passing  his  last  few 
hours  upon  earth.  She  could  scarcely 
breathe ;  she  clutched  at  the  wall,  and 
could  almost  have  entreated  the  man  not  to 
go  on  ;  but  the  door  turned  slowly  on  its 
hinges,  and,  seeing  it  open,  she  suddenly 
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sprang  forward  and  falling  on  her  knees,, 
her  hands  stretched  out,  she  gave  a  great 
cry  :  '  Rohan  !'  And  as  suddenly,  under 
her  strong  emotion,  she  carried  her  hands 
to  her  face,  sobbing  aloud.  All  her  heart 
was  in  the  cry,  all  her  life  suspended  in 
the  agony  of  the  meeting.  '  Rohan  !'  she 
cried  again. 

A  man  advanced  towards  her;  gentle 
hands  removed  hers  from  her  face  ;  and  a 
feeling  kind  voice  asked  : 

'What  is  it,  my  child?' 

Renee  started  up  terrified. 

'  You  !  you  !— Not  Rohan  ?' 

'Why,  Renee,  you  here,  my  dear  child! 
How  was  it  you  were  allowed  to  come  T 
asked  Monsieur  de  Carnoet. 

'You!'  she  repeated,  pressing  the  dear 
hands  to  her  lips  while  he  kissed  her  brow. 
'  Not  Rohan  !  But  oh !  I  am  so  thank- 
ful to  see  you,  to  say  farewell  to  you.     I 
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had  not  looked  for  you  ;  it  was  Rohan — for- 
give me  for  this — it  was  Rohan  I  sought !' 
she  repeated,  choked  with  her  tears.  '  But 
I  am  thankful,  oh !  so  thankful  to  see  you — 
you  also — to  say  farewell  to  you,  to  you  also ! 
They  promised  they  would  take  me  to  the 
Chouan  chief,  De  Carnoet,  and  they  made 
a  mistake,  but  I  shall  find  him  ;  I  shall  tell 
him  I  saw  you.' 

'  Renee,  child,  listen  ;  come  here,  so  that 
no  one  may  hear.  I  am  Rohan  de  Carnoet — 
I  am  the  Chouan  chief.  My  son  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  Republican  armies 
and  forced  to  fio-ht  a2:ainst  his  own  like 
the  others.  I — I — I  am  the  Chouan  chief. 
Do  you  not  understand,  Renee  ?' 

She  stared  at  him  bewildered  ;  at  last 
she  said : 

*  You — took  his  place  ?' 
Renee,  I  have  nothing  dearer  to  me  on 
earth  than  my  son, — he  dead,  I  could  but 
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-wish  to  die  ;  life  would  be  an  intolerable 
burden — an  intolerable  burden.  He  is 
young,  and  I  pride  in  his  youth,  I  glory  in 
his  noble  manhood.  Could  I  see  my  son 
murdered,  and  live !  Could  I  see  my  son 
die,  die  before  me  !  I  love  him,  Renee,  even 
as  you  love  him;  but  more,  more,  child — 
more.  To-morrow,  Renee,  the  chief  dies 
and  Rohan  lives.  The  chief  dies  a  soldier's 
death  !  0  !  the  mercy  of  the  Lord !  a 
soldier's  death ! — You  do  not  know  what 
that  is  to  me — not  that  hideous  monstrous 
death. — And  he,  my  son  is  free,  my  son 
is  saved,  my  son  lives !  0  !  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  ! ' 

And  Renee  sees  upon  his  face  the  same 
look  of  thankfulness,  the  same  look  as  of 
triumph  over  death  she  has  already  seen. 

^  May  God  receive  you  in  His  Paradise,' 
she  murmurs,  and  after  a  time  she  asks  : 
'  And  where  is  Rohan  ?' 
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^  Where  ?  Why,  among  the  villagers  ; 
and  he  will  be  judged  like  them  and 
drafted  into  the  army.' 

•  Did  you  see  him  among  them  ?' 

Then  a  great  fear  rushes  upon  the  man 
so  elated  but  one  moment  before,  and  he 
cries : 

'  I  did  not,  I  did  not ;  but  I  was  glad, 
for  he  would  not  have  kept  silent  had  he 
been  there  ;  he  w^ould  have  accused  himself, 
he  would  have  told  of  my — deceit,  and 
both  of  us  would  be  lost,  both  !  You  ask 
why  he  was  not  among  the  rest  ?  Ah  ! 
Renee,  my  son  escaped,  depend  upon  it — 
the  villagers  came  to  the  rescue — and  he 
escaped.  That  is  why  he  was  not  there  ; 
he  escaped,  my  son  escaped  !' 

But  though  the  comforting  words  re- 
curred on  his  lips  again  and  again ;  though 
he  paced  his  cell  repeating  them  loudly  to 
himself,  his  heart  beat  with  new  anguish. 
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'  Tell  me,  did  you  hear,  if  he  had 
escaped * 

Then  he  stopped,  for  horror  was  on 
Kenee's  face.  Had  she  not  heard  that  the 
peasant  who  had  shot  the  officer  would 
also  die,  and — where,  then,  was  Rohan  ? 
why  was  he  not  brought  to  judgment  like 
the  rest?  Had  he  been  judged  before  or 
after  the  others  ?  Was  he — was  he  even 
now  dead?  Who  but  Rohan  could  it 
be? 

'  I  must  find  him  !  I  must  find  him  !' 
she  cried,  '  I  must  go  now,  and  will  tell  you 

— I  must  go  at  once '    But  the  fastened 

dungeon  door  w^as  before  her,  and  she 
wrung  her  hands  in  vain.  '  I  will  go  soon 
— and  I  will  tell  you.' 

Then  her  look  met  his,  and  she  felt  faint 
and  sick  at  the  sight.  Pale  and  dejected, 
all  light  gone  out  of  his  face.  Monsieur 
de  Carnoet  was  before  her ;  despair  over- 
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whelming  his  soul. — Were  they  both  to 
die — both  ! 

The  door  opened,  and  the  man  motioned 
her  out. 

'  You  must  come  at  once  and  be  very 
quiet.'  And,  as  she  would  have  thrown 
herself  into  her  old  friend's  arms,  he  pulled 
her  quickly  away.  '  No,  my  own  life  is  in 
danger ;  you  must  leave  at  once.' 

And  the  door  was  shut  upon  the  lonely 
and  desolate  prisoner. 

To  die  for  his  son  !  From  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  arrest  the  thought  had  filled 
his  heart,  and  death  had  seemed  welcome. 
But  now,  now  !  with  that  doubt  that  had 
entered  his  soul,  death  came  to  him  with 
its  cortege  of  despair  and  horror. 

Death !  to  leave  this  earth  so  dear,  to 
bid  farewell  to  all  that  has  delighted  one's 
heart ;  to  part  with  all  we  love  ;  to  go 
away  alone — alone  on  the  awful  journey! 
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To  feel  tlie  trembling  soul  recoil  from  the 
new  dissolution  !  Death  !  no  more  will  the 
light  of  day  gladden  the  eyes  ;  no  more 
will  the  ear  listen  for  loved  sounds,  the 
hands  feel  for  a  loved  j)i'essure  !  0  !  it  is 
horrible !  horrible  to  die !  horrible  when 
full  of  life  to  be  near  death,  and  feel  his 
icy  touch  already  on  the  slowly  beating 
heart ! 

'  My  son !  my  son,  and  have  T  done  all 
in  vain  to  save  thee ;  and  must  thou  also 
feel  this  pain,  feel  this  failing  of  all  joy, 
this  fainting  of  all  courage  !  Must  thou 
also  kiss  the  spectre  death  !  Others,  others 
there  are  who  are  free  ;  others  there  are 
who  can  sing  and  will  enjoy  life,  and  will 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  nurse  their 
grandchildren  upon  their  knees !  Are  they 
better  men  ?  Why  should  they  live  and 
thou  die  ?  Why  should  they  live  and  thou 
die?' 

q2 
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Death  had  been  to  him  like  an  opening 
through  which  a  long  vista  of  his  own  life 
appeared  in  brilhant  and  flattering  lines. 
Renee  loved  his  son,  and  he  loved  her, 
and  the  chevalier  was  high-spirited  and 
noble-hearted  enough  to  see  that  Provi- 
dence had  willed  it  so,  and  would  yield. 

He  had  paced  up  and  down  in  his  dark 
and  narrow  cell,  noting  neither  the  dark- 
ness nor  the  narrow  bounds ;  light  and 
space  were  in  his  breast.  He  would  die 
like  a  soldier,  a  ransom  for  his  son's  life  ; 
that  life  which  he  knew  could  be  but  a 
glorious  one.  No  thought  of  self  had  come 
to  him;  his  wife — his  wife  would  understand 
it  all,  and  would  bless  him  in  her  heart ; 
and  the  happiness  of  her  son  would  be  a 
comfort  and  strength  to  her  in  her  affliction. 

But  now  an  accidental  word  had 
broken  the  spell.  What  in  his  self-abne- 
gation   his    heroic    soul    had    considered 
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to  be  a  sacrifice  lie  saw  now  to  be  use- 
less,— to  be  no  sacrifice  at  all!  He 
had  been  seized  j)istol  in  band  fight- 
ing against  the  Republic,  and  he  deserved 
the  death  according  to  an  enemy's  code  of 
laws.  He  had  done  nothing  for  his  son — 
nothing ;  it  was  all  a  folly  and  a  dream  ! 

Then,  as  his  exaltation  fell  lower  and 
lower,  a  piercing  pain  made  him  stagger ; 
not  only  was  his  death  no  sacrifice  for 
his  son,  but  his  son  also  would  be  con- 
demned to  die  ;  and  he  felt  the  feebleness 
of  his  age,  the  feebleness  of  his  aching 
limbs,  and  the  misery  of  despair.  He  would 
die  a  useless  death,  and  his  son  with  him ! 

'  0  !  Rohan  !  Rohan,  my  son !  and  I  had 
thought  to  save  thee  !' 

Then  do  the  narroAv  bounds  of  his 
prison  crush  his  soul  and  darkness  grows 
horrible.  0  !  to  go  and  be  free  !  to  go  and 
cry  out  to  everyone,  '  Give  me  back  my 
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son.'  0  !  to  be  free  to  work  for  his  rescue  f 
But  the  bonds  of  death  hold  him — the 
death  which  has  now  become  hideous  and 
abhorrent ! 

0  !  who  will  deliver  from  the  dreaded 
grave  !  Who  will  deliver  from  the  cruelty 
of  fate.  0  !  it  is  so  sweet  to  live :  the 
earth  is  so  lovely ;  the  trees  so  green  ; 
the  sky  above  so  blue  ;  the  heavens,  where 
the  soul  would  soar,  so  pure  and  so  allur- 
ing !  Life  I  life  !  how  precious,  0 !  how 
very  precious  thou  art  !  Life  with  its 
communion  of  loving  hearts ;  life  with  its 
intercourse  with  fellow-inen  ;  life  with  the 
gaze  of  beloved  ones  answering  one's 
gaze ;  life  with  the  touch  of  a  beloved 
hand  giving  strength,  and  joy,  and  hope. 

No  burdened  conscience  is  his,  up- 
right and  true  he  has  lived ;  no  dark 
page  of  selfishness  towards  his  fellow- 
creatures   is   there  hidden   in  the    secret 
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of  his  bosom ;  no  dark  deed  of  cruelty  to 
his  brethren.  He  has  lived  his  honour- 
able life,  and  there  is  no  remorse  in  him^ 
and  yet  death,  death  now  appears  to  him 
wicked — monstrous  !  Up  and  down,  up 
and  down  in  the  cell  where  the  heaving 
of  his  bosom  has  no  eye-witness,  where 
his  tears  of  rebellious  despair  and  cries  of 
agony  are  not  heard,  the  strong  man 
paces. — No  escape  is  there ;  he  must  die, 
and  he  hates  death — he  hates  death  now. 

How  long  will  the  agony  last !  Can 
he  not  conquer  it !  Can  he  not — pray  ! 
And  suddenly  he  falls  prostrate,  crying, 
'  Even  so,  0  God  !  if  it  be  Thy  will.  Even 
so,  0  God !'  And  the  sacrifice  of  self  is 
accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Meanwhile  Renee  roams  outside  bewil- 
dered and  terrified.  People  pass  her  and 
look  at  her ;  some  pity  her — though  pity 
was  not  of  those  days — as  helplessly  she 
looks  at  the  prison  walls  and  always 
returns  to  them.  Suddenly  she  hears  a 
low  voice  pronounce  her  name — 'Renee.'  It 
is  Lo'ik.  To  him  in  the  street  she  is  Renee 
the  peasant-girl.  He  takes  her  arm  and 
leans  it  firmly  on  his  ;  and  they  walk  on, 
till  having  taken  refuge  in  their  place  of 
retreat,  he  says  to  her : 

'  I  have  just  now  found  out  where  Mon- 
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sieur  Rohan  is ;  we  must  try  to  save 
him,  mademoiselle,  and  I  think  we  can. 
He  is  in  a  different  place  from  his 
father,  and  where  there  are  a  great  many 
prisoners.  People  from  the  outside  bring 
things  to  them.  I  hear  that  they  want 
mattresses,  and  that  some  of  the  prisoners 
buy  them.  We  will  send  him  one, — but 
with  clothes,  ordinary  clothes,  hid  inside, — 
and  he  must  try  to  change  his  dress 
unseen,  and  escape.  But  you  cannot  go, 
he  must  not  be  known  for  what  he  is  ; 
and  your  presence  would  betray  him.  He 
is  not  yet  condemned ;  they  are  hesi- 
tating  if   he    shall   be    shot    or — or 

But  we  will  yet  save  him.  Stop  here,  do 
not  go  about,  you  attract  notice,  and  you 
would  injure  the  people  here.  My  friend 
-svill  go  to  the  prison  as  a  seller  of  things, 
and  will  tell  him  all  about  our  plan.  Hope 
still,    mademoiselle.      But,    to-morrow    at 
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ten,  when  you  hear  shots  from  the  Garenne 
close  by — you  will  know  that  Monsieur  de 
Carnoet  has  passed  away.  Pray,  pray  for 
his  soul.' 

Then  Loik  left  her,  and  in  the  back  room 
of  the  small  shop,  prayers,  fervent,  ardent 
prayers,  rose  to  Heaven.  'Thy  will  be 
done,'  is  the  last  cry  of  helpless  grief. 
'Thy  will  be  done — not  mine.' 

No  sleep  is  there  for  her  that  night, 
though  the  young  frame  is  weary  and  the 
heart  sick.  All  night  she  spends  in  broken 
prayers  and  cries.  She  knows  that  she  has 
seen  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  for  the  last  time 
and  that  Rohan  she  may  never  see. 

The  day  breaks  over  the  old  town  of  Vannes 
in  a  flood  of  light,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
sun's  rays  bringing  gladness  to  the  living. 
Birds  sing  with  renewed  delight,  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  earth  and  sea  brings  fresh 
strength  to  young  and  old.     Even  in  her 
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deep  misery,  Renee,  for  a  moment,  as  she 
gazes  on  the  old  towers  and  battlements, 
and  sees  them  bathed  in  the  morning 
liojht,  feels  the  clinging  to  life  of  the 
strong.  But  time  wears  on,  and  at  ten 
the  dear  friend  of  her  youth  is  to  pass 
away  !  On  her  knees,  her  face  hid,  in  her 
agony  she  listens  to  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  as  if  listening  to  the  numbered  pulsa- 
tion of  a  life.  Eight,  nine,  half-past  nine 
— is  it  possible  that  a  man  full  of  life,  of 
love  and  generosity  will  soon — be  dead! 
Her  heart  stands  still — those  drumS' — are 
they  the  drums  to  lead ? 

Two  men  here  come  into  the  little  room 
where  she  is. 

'  Stop  here,'  one  of  them  says,  and  she 
recognises  Loik's  voice. 

She  looks  up  and  sees  Rohan  with  him. 
She  starts  to  her  feet,  and  exclaims : 

'  He  should  have  been  told  of  this  !     I 
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will  go — He  should  have  been  told  before 
he  dies !' 

'  He  has  been  told/  Loik  replies. 

'Thank  God,  thank  God!'  But  at 
the  same  moment  a  loud  report  is 
heard.  She  utters  a  shriek,  and  cries : 
^He  is  dead! — dead !' and  falls  down  on 
her  knees  convulsed  with  sobs. 

Rohan  comes  near  her,  greatly  agitated. 

'  Who  is  it,  who  is  the  man  you  say  is 
dead  ?  Who  is  it  who  has  just  been  shot  ? 
Then  he  cries  out  suddenly  again,  seeing 
the  agony  in  the  face  raised  before  his, 
'  Tell  me,  tell  me  who  it  is.' 

She  sees,  as  in  a  dream,  Loik  go  in 
and  fasten  the  door,  and  put  his  back 
against  it ;  she  sees  Rohan's  face  become 
terrible  in  its  anxiety,  and  she  moans  : 

'They  call  him  the  Chouan  chief — he 
thought  to  save  you — he  thought  to  save 
you.     Oh,  Rohan,  Rohan  !' 
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He  has  understood. 

'  My  father  !  and  I  am  here  !'  He  rushes 
to  the  door,  but  there  meets  Lo'ik.  '  Let 
me  go.  I  see  it  all  now.  He  made  me 
hide  my  name.  I  should  be  there,  dead 
there  instead  of  him.  They  have  no  right 
to  kill  him  instead  of  me.  He  had  no 
right  to  take  my  name.  Let  me  go  !'  And 
he  struggles  with  Lo'ik.  '  It  is  justice  !'  he 
cries,  'it  is  but  justice;  I  led  the  men,  not 
he — let  me  go ' 

'  Rohan  dearest,'  murmurs  Renee,  in  a 
voice  broken  with  sobs,  and  coming  to 
him,  '  my  dearest  love,  listen ' 

Rohan's  eyes  are  on  her  face,  startled. 
He  reads  there  her  love,  her  unsjDcakable 
love,  and  his  whole  frame  shakes  under  the 
consciousness  of  what  is  taking  place  ;  but 
at  that  moment  of  intense  agony  a  strange, 
incomprehensible  revulsion  of  feeling  takes 
place  in  him  towards  her ;  he  draws  back 
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instead  of  seizing  the  beseeching  hands 
stretched  before  him,  and  cries : 

'  Am  T  accursed, — am  I  then  accursed, 
that  in  one  day  I  should  cause  my 
father  to  die  and  my  friend  to  be  be- 
trayed? Am  1  accursed  of  God  and 
men?' 

Renee  staggers  as  if  struck  by  a  blow ;  her 
hands  convulsively  press  her  bosom  where 
shame  and  grief  have  entered.  Dazed  and 
stupefied  she  looks  at  his  stern  face,  his 
clenched  hands,  and  wild  despair ;  he  has 
spurned  her  and  his  eyes  are  still  upon  her. 
She  reaches  the  door,  pushes  gently  aside 
Lo'ik  too  astonished  to  resist,  and  passes 
out. 

Then  and  only  then  does  Rohan  come 
back  to  himself;  he  fixes  despairing  eyes 
on  the  door  that  has  closed  behind 
her.  What  has  he  done  !  Shall  he  rush 
after  her,  fall  on  his  knees,  and  implore 
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lier  to  pity  him  and  forgive ;  implore 
lier  still  to  love  him  ?  Alas  !  this  he  cannot 
do,  his  promise,  his  binding  promise  to  the 
chevalier  is  between  them,  written  in  letters 
of  fire.  He  must  be  faithful,  though  she 
suffers. 

'  I  will  watch  over  her  unseen,'  he  mur- 
murs, '  I  will  watch  over  her  unseen. 
Father,  forgive  thy  son  if  to  avenge  thy 
death  is  not  his  only  care.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

*  Shall  we  never  reacli  Ploermel  ?'  Renee 
asks  of  lier  companion,  a  rougli  villagery 
who  is  helping  her  on  her  way.  '  Shall  we 
never  reach  Ploermel  ?'  And  weary  and 
heart-broken  she  goes  on. 

Renee  had  thought  of  the  well-to-do 
farmer,  of  Ivon  her  cousin  had  trusted,  of 
I  von  who  it  was  said  had  bought  her 
cousin's  Chateau — he  would  give  her  hos- 
pitality. She  plods  on,  dull  instinct  alone 
guiding  her  as  instinct  guides  the  dying 
beasts  of  the  field  to  the  spot  where  they 
think  they  will  find  rest.  There  at  Ploermel, 
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away  from  those  who  know  her,  she  will 
hide.  There  in  solitude  and  darkness  she 
will  die  alone  !  No  mocking  eye  will  gaze 
on  her  pain  ;  no  indifferent  voice  strike  her 
ear  ;  no  idle  comment  fall  like  ice  on  the 
burning  wound. 

^  Are  we  nearing  Ploermel?'  she  asks 
again  after  awhile.  But  suddenly  she 
draws  back ;  she  has  seen  through  the  trees 

the  turrets  of  the  Chateau  de  L ,  and  a 

flood  of  reminiscences  rush  upon  her.  How 
long  it  seems  since  they  were  all  so 
happy  there !  How  many  are  now  in 
exile !  How  many  have  died  since ! 
Where  is  that  Renee  everyone  seemed 
willing  to  love  ?  Is  it  a  dream  ?  Did  she 
know  that  poor  girl  so  desolate,  so  lonely, 
and — despised  ?  '  Poor  thing,  poor  thing,' 
she  murmurs  as  if  speaking  of  another 
than  herself,  '  poor  thing,  hoAV  hard  life 
has  been  made  to  thee,  poor,  poor  Ren^e !' 

VOL.  III.  R 
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'  We  are  liere  at  last,'  says  her  companion, 
breaking  in  on  her  thoughts.  ^  It  is  here 
Ivon  lives,  at  the  lodge.     Shall  we  ring  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

Meanwhile  she  looks  at  the  gate  which 
seems  to  have  suffered  from  an  attempt  at 
fire,  and  wonders  what  it  means — wonders 
absently  how  long  Ivon  will  keep  her  there 
waiting.  At  last  a  face  appears  behind  the 
iron  grating.  It  is  Ivon,  and  in  a  gruff 
voice  he  asks  : 

'  What  is  it  ?  Who  art  thou,  making 
such  a  noise  at  my  gate  ?' 

'  It  is  your  master  s  cousin.  Open, 
Ivon,  open ;  I  am  faint,  tired,  and ' 

'  I  know  no  master  !  I  have  no  master ! 
Go  away,  I  can  do  nothing  for  thee.' 

*  But,  Ivon,  I  am  Renee  de  Ker- 
guennec;  surely  you  will  open  to  me, 
Ivon  !     Do  not  make  me   wait,  I  can  no 
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longer  walk,  I  must  fall  down  here  and  die 
if  you  do  not  receive  me.' 

'- 1  don't  know  thee,  I  don't  know  such 
a  name.  Why  come  to  me  ?'  grumbles 
Ivon.  But  meanwhile  he  opens  the  door 
and  sees  the  girl,  once  the  admira- 
tion of  all  eyes,  waiting  with  desolation 
written  on  her  face.  He  sees  and  yet  he 
says  :  '  I  can  give  thee  nothing,  and  thou 
must  not  stop  here  !  Look,  there  are  some 
men  following  thee,  who  will  be  trying  to 
come  in  too.'  Then  raising  his  voice  :  '  I 
don't  know  thee,  and  I  can  do  nothing  for 
thee.' 

But  Renee  stares  at  him  and  cannot 
understand. 

^  Are  you  afraid  of  these  men  outside,' 
she  says,  in  a  low  voice,  '  that  you  speak  so 
to  me?' 

'I  am  afraid  of  nobody,  but  I  wou't  be 

R  2 
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pestered  by  every  beggar.  Now,  go,  I 
can  do  nothing  for  thee  ;  dost  understand 
me  ?  I  don't  know  thee,  and  I  don't  wish 
to  know  thee.' 

But  still  as  in  a  dream  she  repeats  : 

'  Ivon,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  have 
forgotten  me !  Look  at  me  well,  am  I  not 
the  Renee  you  were  proud  to  speak  to  ? 
Is  my  disguise  so  good  that  you  do  not 
know  me?  Is  it  possible  that  you  should 
have  forgotten  those  days — forgotten  Renee 
de  Kerguennec?' 

At  her  name  Ivon  glances  rapidly  to- 
wards her  companion  and  refuses  more 
loudly  to  give  her  even  a  glass  of  water ; 
repeating  that  he  is  a  good  Republicany 
and  knows  of  nobody  with  such  a  name, 
and  that  he  does  not  wish  to. 

But  she  does  not  hear ;  her  misery  is  so 
great  that  she  cannot  understand,  and  she 
still  persists  : 
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^  I  von — my  cousin  the  marquis  was  good 
to  you  and  trusted  you.  If  lie  knew  what 
you  are  doing  ....  But  say,  would  you 
also  receive  him  thus,  your  good  master, 
would  you  receive  him  thus,  if  hungry  and 
footsore  he  came  now  to  you  ?' 

'  I  know  of  no  master ;  I  am  my  own 
master,'  shouts  Ivon,  '  and  no  marquis  has  a 
right  to  come  to  the  home  of  a  true  citizen 
of  the  Republic,  and  endanger  his  well- 
being.'  And  he  looks  at  her  defiantly, 
and  shuts  the  gate  in  her  face. 

Renee,  faint  and  weary,  carries  her  hand 
to  her  head  bewildered.  Is  she  making  a 
mistake  ?  Is  not  that  Ivon  ?  Is  she  not 
Renee?' 

At  that  moment  the  men  who  had 
followed  behind  reach  the  house,  and 
begin  a  loud  and  furious  knocking  at  the 
gate. 

'  Open,  Ivon  the  rich,  open.' 
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'  Go/  says  Ivon  to  his  wife,  '  disappear,, 
and — — -' 

But  lie  has  had  no  time  to  finish  his 
sentence,  for  the  two  men  with  coarse  and 
loud  oaths  are  shaking  the  door,  and  he 
opens  it  to  them. 

'  Ah  !  ah  !  Ivon  the  rich  !  Ivon  the  mar- 
quis, give  us   some  drink  from  thy  grand 
cellars ;  give   us  some  wine  and  some  of 
the  best  too  !'  T 

'  There  is  no  more  wine  left ;  everyone, 
friend  or  foe,  comes  for  wine.  There  is 
none  left,  I  tell  you  there  is  none  left.' 

'  We  shall  see  to  that,  citoyen  marquis. 
Is  it  thus  thou  receivest  thy  friends  the 
Chouans  when  they  come?' 

'  Chouans  !  I  never  receive  Chouans  ! 
I  am  a  true  Republican.' 

Then  the  men  turn  towards  Renee. 

'  Trying  to  smooth  our  bear  the  right 
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way,  my  pretty  one  ?  What  is  it  thou  dost 
want  of  him,  eh  ?' 

'  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty,'  replies 
Renee. 

'  Hungry  and  thirsty !  And  he  will  not 
give  thee  something  to  eat,  the  old  treach- 
erous hound,  he  will  not  give  thee  some 
wine  to  drink  ?  Go,  tho  u  double-faced 
trimmer,  go  and  fetch  some  wine  for  the 
pretty  girl.'  He  goes  on,  stepping  up  to  her, 
'  I  will  see  that  he  gives  thee  all  thou 
needest ;  my  pretty  one.'  And  he  takes  her 
by  the  arm. 

In  a  moment  Renee  was  brought  back 
to  the  realities  of  life ;  she  snatched  away 
her  arm,  and  cried, 

'  How  dare  you  !  how  dare  you  ?' 

*  Hallo  !  What  have  we  got  here  ?  Let 
me  look  at  thee  nearer.' 

But  Ivon,  interfering: 
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*  She  is  a  poor  idiot  nobody  listens  to,' 
he  said  ;  '  you  both  should  have  heard  her 
abuse  me  just  now.  Only  give  her  a  chance 
and  shell  begin  again.' 

'  False,  false-hearted  villain !'  cried  Renee, 
drawing  back  with  strength  renewed 
for  the  moment  through  her  very  pain 
and  wretchedness.  She  was  going,  when 
one  of  the  men  came  near,  and,  his 
hand  dropping  heavily  on  her  shoulder, 
said, 

'  In  the  name  of  the  Republic,  thy 
papers,  citoyennef 

She  turned  round  and  laughed  in  his 
face. 

^And  thine,  citoyen?  Art  thou  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  thy  papers  in  thy 
pocket  ^' 

*  Yes,  and  something  else,  too  ;  the  names 
of  many  who  should  be  safely  locked  away.' 
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*  For  instance,  citoyen  T 

^  Show  me  thy  papers/ 

But  she  was  roused — life  she  hated  now, 
but,  yield  like  a  sheep  to  be  taken  to  the 
slaughter,  she  would  not.  No,  she  would 
fight  the  matter  out,  till  forced  to  yield  at 
last. 

'  My  papers  ?' 

'  Thy  papers !  Here  are  mine.'  And 
the  man  drew  a  pair  of  hand-cuiFs  out  of 
his  pocket ;  but  before  he  could  touch 
her,  Ivon  had  placed  himself  between 
them. 

'That  won't  do  in  my  house,  citoyen. 
Wine  you  two  came  for,  and  wine  you 
shall  get.  Let  the  mad  girl  go  ;  everyone 
knows  she  fancies  herself  a  grand  lady, 
and  that  this  is  her  madness.  Come  along 
^vith  me — or  rather  here  is  the  key  of  the 
best  wine  of  the  ci-devant  marquis  ;  go  and 
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taste  it,  that'll  be  better  than  stopping 
that  poor  crazy  girl  for  nothing.  You  will 
only  be  laughed  at  when  you  get  her  to  the 
town.' 

'  We  shall  have  our  eyes  upon  thy 
friend,  Ivon,'  they  said.  '  But  we'll  go  to 
the  cellar  meanwhile.  And  thou,  citoyemie, 
stop  here — or  there  are  i^ome  that  will  iind 
thee,  believe  me,  wherever  thou  dost  hide 
thyself.' 

"When  they  had  gone,  Ivon  looked  at 
her,  and  said,  roughly  : 

'  Go,  go  to  the  farm, — my  farm  once  ; 
go,  they  will  give  thee  bread  there.  They 
hate  me,  brothers  and  sisters  and  father, 
they  all  hate  me.  Tell  them  what  took 
place  here  ;  tell  everybody — dost  hear  ? 
And  out  of  hatred  for  me  everyone  will 
help  thee.  Now  go.'  And  he  pushed  her 
out  of  doors. 
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His  rudeness  and  his  coarse  severity- 
nerved  her  to  action.  What  was  it  that  was 
happening  to  her  ?  First  one  spurned  her — 
then  another.  First  one  rejected  her  love, 
and  now  another  refused  her  bread.  What 
had  happened  to  the  world  that  the  noble 
and  generous  should  be  thus  sacrificed,  and 
the  vile,  treacheroc.^  servant  should  prosper 
while  denying  his  master  ? 

But  she  walked  on,  and  at  last  reached 
Ivon's  former  farm.  She  recognised  his 
sister  and  his  father — now  a  tottering  old 
man — and  going  to  them  she  asked  the 
sister  : 

*  Give  me  something  to  eat ;  your  bro- 
ther has  refused  me  bread, — give  me  a 
glass  of  water  to  drink  !' 

'  Refused  you  ?'  repeated  the  sister, 
sadly.  Then,  looking  at  Renee :  '  Ah  I 
Holy  Virgin,  you  here  and  in  this  state, 
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and  he  refused  you.  Come  in,  come  in, 
poor  child.' 

'Who  is  it?'  asked  the  old  man. 

'A  friend,  father, — a  friend  called  Renee.' 

'  Renee — I  do  not  remember.  But  it  is 
well.' 

'  He  is  old  and  feeble ;  say  nothing  to 
him,'  the  woman  said.  '  Come,  eat,  poor 
girl.  So  he  sent  you  away  from  his  door  ! 
Holy  Virgin  !  have  mercy  upon  his  soul, 
for  the  love  of  greatness  and  riches  has  lost 
him.' 

Renee,  not  forgetting  the  men's  threats, 
changed  her  costume  for  that  of  Quim- 
perle,  and  hid  carefully  for  some  days. 
Then  she  took  upon  herself  the  duties  of 
dairy-maid,  and  went  through  life  sadly, 
like  one  whose  place  is  among  the  dead. 
The  farm  had  been  already  pillaged,  and 
she  escaped  further  inquiries. 
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If  any  man  had  to  suffer,  it  was  I  von, 

the  Marquis  de  L ,  as  everyone  called 

him  in  derision.  The  butt  of  his  friends' 
sneers  and  of  his  enemies'  threats,  feared 
by  the  one  and  hated  by  the  other,  he 
never  came  near  his  old  home,  which  was 
safe  because  of  the  very  hatred  of  his 
brethren  towards  him — as  he  had  truly 
told  Renee — and  of  the  contempt  he  was 
held  in  by  the  Republicans.  Every  one 
of  his  former  friends  sj)oke  of  his  covetous- 
ness  of  former  days  ;  recalled  how  he  would 
go  round  and  round  the  Chateau,  admiring 
it  and  longing  for  what  could  not  be  his. 
There  had  been  nobody  bold  enough  to 
buy  the  castle,  and  I  von  had  got  it  almost 
for  nothing,  no  doubt ;  yet,  how  could  the 
ferniier  I  von  have  the  necessary  sum  by 
him  unknown  to  others  ?  And  many  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  robbed 
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Ms  master  first,  in  order  to  ruin  him  more 
securely  afterwards. 

Renee  remembered  but  too  well  the 
trust  of  her  cousin  in  the  man,  and  how 
he  had  helped  to  hide  everything ;  and  she 
loathed  the  very  thought  of  the  faithless, 
dishonest  time-server ! 

Time  went  on,  and  the  night  of  the  Jour 
des  Morts  arrived,  when,  as  everyone  in 
Brittany  knows,  as  soon  as  the  prayers  of 
the  Fete  des  Saints  are  ended,  the  souls  of 
the  departed  return  to  earth  ;  and  every 
threshold,  every  shed,  every  loft — all  the 
places  resorted  to  by  the  living  are  visited 
by  the  spirits  of  the  once  living  mortals. 
They  are  everywhere,  shuddering  and 
trembling  !  One  cannot  see  them,  but 
they  are  felt  in  the  air,  they  pass  like  a 
light  cold  wind  and  fill  the  white  fog  that 
surrounds   every  homestead  !     They  even 
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hide  themselves  shivering  in  the  beds  with 
the  living  ;  and  everywhere  the  table  is  laid 
for  them,  for  poor  souls,  they  must  take 
food  on  that  one  night  of  their  sojourn  on 
earth  !  And,  while  the  trembling  mortals 
listen  in  awe  to  every  sound,  the  lament  of 
the  dead  is  sung  and  the  bells  toll  at  the 
midnight  hour.  A  sad,  sad  night,  when 
all  hearts  remember  those  they  have  lost, 
and  pray  for  their  souls. 

And  Renee  could  not  sleep  ;  those  mourn- 
ful voices  of  the  night,  those  mournful 
songs  found  too  ready  an  echo  in  her  heart. 
She  also  thought  of  those  that  were  gone, 
and  their  names  trembled  on  her  lips  in 
her  prayers. 

Suddenly  a  strange  groan  reached  her 
ears.     Shaking  in  every  limb  she  listened. 

'  These  are  groans  of  the  living,'  she  told 
herself.     Bravely  she  opened  the  cottage 
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door  and  looked  out.  On  a  mound  close  by, 
a  large  black  form  stretched  on  tbe  ground 
was  visible  even  in  the  dark  night.  A  soul 
in  distress  indeed — but  a  human  soul.  She 
soon  distinguished  a  man  kneeling — his 
face  against  the  earth,  and  stifling  his 
sobs. 

'  Mother,  thou  wouldst  have  known  me 
better.  Oh  !  mother — art  thou  near  ?  Thou 
wouldst  not  have  been  deceived.' 

Renee,  touched  by  the  wailing  cry,  took 
a  few  hesitating  steps  towards  the  prostrate 
form.  But  the  man  had  quick  ears,  and  in 
a  moment  was  up  and  on  his  feet,  facing 
her.  She  drew  back  amazed  and  terrified 
— it  was  Ivon. 

Neither  could  speak  at  first,  but  he  was 
the  first  to  recover. 

*  You  will  tell  no  one  of  this  ?  You  will 
tell  no  one?'  Then  in  a  moaning  tone :  'They 
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gave  you  bread ;  they  gave  you  shelter  out 
of  hatred  for  me  !  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ? 
Did  I  not  tell  you  that  because  they  hated 
me  they  would  help  you?' 

'  It  was  in  your  power  to  give  me  shelter, 
but  you  refused  me.  God  will  call  you 
to  account,  Ivon.' 

'  I  refused  to  give  you  hospitality,  and  I 
was  right — it  was  the  only  way  of  serving 
you.  Do  you  think  that  really  I  have  for- 
gotten   past    days?     Do    you   think ' 

Then  he  stopped  suddenly.  *  I  am  not 
myself  to-night — my  mother's  soul  is  near 
me.'  And  clutching  her  hands  and  looking 
at  her,  '  You  cannot — you  will  not 
betray  me,  will  you  ?  You  will  keep  my 
secret,  though  you  are  a  woman — my  secret 
which  is  my  master's  secret.  I,'  and  he 
dropped  his  voice,  '  I  bought  the  property 
to    get    it    back    for   him ;    I   have   had 

VOL.  III.  S 
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papers  sent  to  different  men  who  will  be 
able  to  tell  liim  when  it  is  safe  for  him 
to  ...  .  My  master  trusted  me — trusted 
me  !'  he  went  on,  bursting  into  a  loud  sob. 
*  I  have  not  a  friend ;  I  even  fear  my  wife  ; 
I  have  none  but  enemies.  Oh  !  the  life  I 
have  to  go  through  !' 

'  I  von,  my  brave  and  good  Ivon,  how 
could  I  have  so  mistaken  you  !  Do  not 
fear  my  betraying  you,  poor,  poor  Ivon,  I 
cannot  admire  you  too  much.  You  will 
be  rewarded ' 

'  1  want  no  reward  here,  mam'zelle,  but 
only  to  succeed — only  to  live  until  he  comes 
and  I  can  give  him  his  property  back.  I  could 
not  be  such  a  vile  creature  as  you  thought. 
My  mother,  she  would  have  known,  had 
she  lived,  that  I  could  not  have  betrayed 
my  master's  trust.  Ah  !  it  is  hard,  it  is 
hard  to  be  hated  and  despised  by  every- 
one ;  to  find  the  hand  of  everyone  against 
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Tiie. — But  you  will  keep  my  secret,  and  I 
shall  be  stronger  now. — You  will  not  be- 
tray me?' 

*  Fear  not,  Ivon,  fear  not,  my  dear  good 
Ivon.'  And  she  held  out  her  hands  to 
him.  The  poor  man  enclosed  them  in  his 
big  rough  hands  and  carried  them  to  his 
lips,  and  she  felt  his  tears  fall  on  them. 

'  I  could  not  have  been  so  ungrateful,' 
he  murmured  again,  '  I  could  not ! — May 
I  come  to  you  sometimes  ?  It  Avill  comfort 
me.' 

•  Yes,  my  poor  Ivon,  yes,  though  I  can 
give  you  little  comfort !  But  w^e  can 
talk  together'of  the  past,  it  will  do  us  both 
good.' 

'  I  shall  come  to-morrow  to  the  menhir 
close  by.  But  now  I  must  go.  My 
mother  has  answered  my  prayers  !  The 
Holy  Virgin  be  with  you !'  And  Ivon 
disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

s2 
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The  revelation  of  Ivon's  self-sacrifice 
gave  new  life  to  Renee  in  those  sad  days. 
Two  or  three  times  already  had  she  met 
with  generosity  and  noble  behaviour  where 
she  little  expected  it.  There  was  only  one 
—only  one  who  gave  no  sign. 
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Rohan  had  not  come  near  her.  One  of 
the  most  determined  Chouan  chiefs  now, 
he  never  rested.  But  it  was  not  the  death 
of  his  father  only  which  urged  him  on. 
Had  he  not  seen  her  he  loved  so  dearly, 
telling  him  of  the  love  he  longed  for,  and 
had  he  not  turned  her  away  !  What  feel- 
ing was  it  that  had  urged  him  to  pain  the 
only  one  in  the  world  he  loved  ?  He  suf- 
fered from  what  she  might  suffer  ;  he  hated 
himself  for  the  grief  he  had  caused  her. 

He  knew  where  she  was,  and  had  seen 
her   again   and    again    unknown    to    her- 
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self.  But  what  could  lie  say  to  her  to  excuse 
himself?  How  could  he  tell  her  how  her 
suffering  was  his  suffering  ?  He  could  not, 
for  it  was  better  for  them  to  remain  apart ; 
the  chevalier  had  escaped  from  Toulon 
and  was  in  London,  and  the  valued  friend 
of  De  Puisaye.  He  would  soon  land  in 
Brittany  with  forces  from  England,  and 
Re  nee  would  see  him  and  love  him  again 
even  as  she  had  loved  him  once.  Things 
must  remain  as  they  were.  Renee  was  safe 
now  in  her  hiding-place ;  soon  the  Royalists 
would  be  victorious,  and  then — and  then 
— she  would  marry.  To  have  seen  her 
but  for  one  moment  with  her  loving  face 
near  his,  her  loving  eyes  speaking  of  pity ; 
to  have  heard  her  call  him  ^  dearest — dear- 
est love  ' — ah  !  it  was  strength  and  power 
and  delight.  But  the  delight  must  be 
hid  ;  he  had  no  right  to  the  remembrance. 
With  such  feelings  as  these  in  his  heart,. 
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Rohan  de  Carnoet  heard  one  day  that 
Monsieur  de  Trogleif  also  had  discovered 
where  she  was,  and  had  been  to  see  her  ; 
and  that  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
persuade  her  to  come  away  with  him  to 
England  '  to  meet  the  chevalier,'  as  he 
said. 

Renee  had  refused  him,  but  with  his 
usual  impetuosity  he  persisted  and  per- 
sisted till  she  was  almost  ready  to  yield  ; 
for  Rohan  despised  her  and  she  could  only 
join  her  last  friend  in  the  world,  her  be- 
trothed. 

From  the  moment  De  Trogleif  had  ap- 
peared, fears  for  her  had  come  to  Rohan,  and 
he  had  kept  faithful  watch  lest  she  should 
be  persuaded  at  last.  He  had  not  forgotten 
De  Trogleff's  enmity  to  De  Valvourgs  ;  and 
thouo^ht  it  curious  that  he  now  showed 
such  anxiety  to  bring  together  those  he  had 
wished  to  see  disunited.     He  hesitated  long 
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what  to  do,  but  at  last  with  beating  heart 
and  pale  face  he  went  across  the  meadows 
leading  to  the  farm — determined  that  if  she 
would  not  receive  him,  he  would  force  his 
presence  upon  her. — He  lifted  the  latch 
and  entered  the  cottage.  As  he  stood 
before  her,  a  deep  blush  covered  her  face 
and  her  limbs  trembled  ;  while  pale  to  the 
very  lips  and  with  downcast  eyes  Rohan 
spoke : 

'  I  come  as  a  friend,  a  friend  of  past 
years,  to  warn  you  and  to  advise  you.  You 
are  intending  to  leave  with  Monsieur  de 
Trogleif,  and  I  entreat  you — I  beseech 
you,  not  to  do  so.' 

'  What  !  Avould  you  prevent  my  going 
to  my  fiance?'  she  replied,  strengthened  at 
once  by  his  words* 

'  Will  Monsieur  de  Trogleff  take  you  to 
him?' 

'Ah  !'  she  murmured  low,  '  I  must  trust 
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him, — no  other  is  there  left  for  me  to  trust.' 
Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face,  and 
a  great  anguish  seized  him  at  seeing  her 
so  worn  and  unlike  her  former  self.  No 
other  was  there  for  her  to  trust  but  that 
man  !  No  other  !  and  she  had  called  him — 
Rohan  her  '  dearest,  dearest  love  !'  But 
there  in  his  bosom  he  held  a  letter  from 
her  betrothed,  a  letter  full  of  love  for 
her,  and  of  hope,  of  happiness,  and  of 
thanks  for  his  care  of  her.  A  letter  as 
bright,  as  cheerful,  as  happy  as  ever. — He 
would  remain  true  to  his  friend  to  the  end. 
'  The  chevalier  is  coming  soon,  I  have  a 
letter  here  from'him  ;  why,  therefore,  should 
you  go  now  to  find  him  ?' 

But  the  misery  of  Renee  only  deepened. 
He  was  coming,  her  bright  young  lover — 
but  she  could  never  marry  him  ;  she  had 
fought  with  her  own  heart,  tried  to  tear 
away  from  it  the  ever-recurring  image  of 
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Rolian,  and  slie  had  failed.  The  chevalier 
was  coming  to  her,  and  she  must  tell  him 
all — her  love — her  impetuous,  half-uncon- 
scious declaration  of  it  to  Rohan.  She 
must  tell  him  all !  all ! 

Better  go  aAva}^  anywhere ;  better 
be  under  the  keeping  of  that  man  who 
said  he  loved  her,  but  could  not  read  her 
heart  aright.  She  would  hide  her  thoughts 
and  her  feelings  from  him — it  would  be 
easy  enough — and  accept  his  services  till 
she  was  far  avfay. 

She  answered  not  a  word,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  on  space,  seemed  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  some  inward  object  with 
which  her  visitor  had  nothing  to  do. 

'  You  will  wait  for  him  here  ?'  he  said 
at  last. 

But  she  turned  round  quickly  and 
exclaimed  : 

'  No,  no,  I  shall  not !' 
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'  But  if  you  go  now,  you  will  miss  the 
chevalier  altogether.' 

'  Monsieur  Rohan,  you  have  always  been 
as  careful  of  your  friend  as  a  father  of  his 
child ;  and  he  ought  to  be  thankful  to  you.'^ 

'  But  I  have  no  one  to  answer  to  but  the 
chevalier,  and — you  will  wait  for  him 
here.' 

'  I  tell  you  no,  I  shall  not  wait.' 

Then  he  put  one  knee  on  the  ground 
before  her,  and  with  head  bent : 

'  In  the  name  of  the  past,  in  the  name  of 
our  dear  comtesse,  I  entreat  you,  I  entreat 
you,  do  not  trust  that  man.' 

But  with  head  averted  she  still  resisted 
him. 

'  I  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  my  father 
who  loved  you  and  is — no  more ' 

She  uttered  a  cry  of  pain. — Yes,  his 
father  was  gone,  gone  for  ever; — but 
the  son  had  spurned  her !    Then  she  looked 
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nt  him,  she  met  his  eyes  beseechingly  bent 
on  hers,  as  he  repeated : 

'  On  my  knees  I  entreat  you,  remain  here.' 

Renee,  able  to  bear  it  no  longer,  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 

'  Tell  me  that  you  yield  to  my  entreaties,' 
he  asked  again. 

At  that  moment  a  well-known  step  was 
heard  outside ;  a  quick  hand  lifted  the 
latch  of  the  door;  but  as  quickly  had 
Rohan  started  to  his  feet,  and  facing 
Monsieur  de  TrogleiF  said  quietly  : 

'  Mademoiselle  de  Kerguennec  remains 
at  PloermeL' 

'  Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  your  interfer- 
ence  !' 

'  Is  no  worse  than  yours !  Monsieur  de 
Yalvourgs  is  coming  with  the  army  from 
England  ;  you  know  that  we  expect  them 
daily.' 

'  And  daily  do  they  put  off  their  coming. 
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till  all  will  be  lost  by  the  delay,  and  Ma- 
demoiselle with  the  rest.  I  have  to  go  to 
London,  and  I  will  leave  Mademoiselle  with 
the  chevalier.  Is  it  right  she  should  live 
like  a  servant  here,  while  his  house  is 
opened  to  her?' 

'  Has  he  asked  you  to  do  so?' 

^ Asked  me?  We  are  no  such  friends,' 
replied  the  ever  hasty  De  TrogleiF. 

'  You  are  not  friends  !  And  can  Ma- 
demoiselle go  with  a  man  who  is  not  his 
friend  ?' 

De  TrogleiF  bit  his  lip;  but  Renee  now 
came  forw^ard  and  said  to  him  : 

'  I  have  decided  to  remain,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least — I  thank  you  much  for  taking 
interest  in  my  forlorn  condition  ;  but  the 
people  here  are  good  to  me,  and  I  will  re- 
main and  wait  for  events.' 

'  Wait  for  death  rather  !  And  this  is  the 
advice  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  gives  you  ?' 
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'  A  man  was  sent  to  death  through 
another's  unwise  schemes.' 

De  Trogleif  turned  impatiently  from 
him  and  addressing  Renee : 

'  You  are  committing  an  irretrievable 
mistake.  It  may  be  months  before  the 
emigres  are  ready  to  land  here  ;  and  mean- 
while your  hiding-place  is  daily  exposed  to 
discovery .' 

'  Monsieur  de  Valvourgs  made  me  swear 
solemnly  to  protect  his  fiancee^'  returned 
Rohan.  '  Once  and  once  only  I  yielded  too 
easily  to  foolish  plans.  Now  I  yield  to  no 
one  ;  I  claim  my  right.' 

'  Everything  is  ready,  carriage  and 
horses,'  the  other  exclaimed. 

Then  she  suddenly  realized  that  she  had 
almost  started  with  him.  There  flashed 
before  her  all  that  might  have  happened, 
and  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  arose  in  her 
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heart  towards  Rohan.  Better,  far  better 
trust  herself  to  the  chevaUer's  generosity 
than  to  such  a  plan. 

De  Carnoet  stood  firmly  by  the  door, 
and  said  no  more.  Monsieur  de  Trogleff 
looked  at  them  both,  and  at  last,  with  a 
bow  to  her  and  a  look  of  angry  menace  to 
Rohan,  went  away. 

*I  thank  you,'  she  murmured,  after  De 
Trogleff  was  gone. 

'  Do  not  be  afraid ;  Ivon  is  still  able  to 
help  you,  for  he  hears  everything,  and, 
were  you  threatened,  would  take  you  in  at 

L .     He  told  me  he  had  explained  his 

position  to  you,  as  he  had  already  done  to 
me,  when  I  told  him  what  I  thought  of 
his  vile  treachery.  An  active  and  intelli- 
gent man,  Hoche,  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Republican  troops.  It  will  go  hard 
with  our  party  if  it  is  still  disunited  ;  but 
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Hoche  tries  liis  best  to  make  atrocities 
cease,  and  there  is  more  security  for  you 
than  hitherto.  Remain  here  in  peace,  and 
soon ' 

'  I  will  do  as  you  like,'  she  said,  humbly. 

'  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you.'  And  then 
Rohan  broke  off,  for  he  felt  it  harder  to  be 
stern  now  that  De  TrogleiF  was  no  longer 
present. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

There  was  joy  all  over  Brittany ;  De 
Puisaye  had  been  successful  in  London ; 
and  tliose  deliverers,  so  long  expected, 
were  coming. 

Whatever  the  motives  of  Pitt  for  keeping 
up  a  Continental  war — to  the  Breton  heart 
he  only  meant  to  help  the  Royalist  cause. 
The  English  government  had  granted 
everything  asked  for : — five  English  regi- 
ments, cannon,  some  thirty  thousand 
muskets,  and  abundant  ammunition.  Also 
about  twenty  thousand  uniforms — the  red 
coat    of  England   for   infantry;   and    for 

VOL.  III.  T 
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cavalry,  swords,  pistols,  saddles,  boots, 
shoes,  everything  that  was  wanting. 

Yes,  England  was  generous,  lavish  even  ; 
and  the  command  of  the  fleet  bearing  all 
this  was  entrusted  to  Admiral  Warren, 
whose  humanity  and  courage  can  never 
be  too  highly  praised. 

So  the  Bretons  rejoiced ;  every  ruined 
Chouan,  whose  only  home  now  was  the 
cacJie^  rejoiced.  The  emigres  filling  some 
of  the  regiments  were  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  of  France ;  some  had  been  in  exile 
for  years,  and  they  were  coming  to  re- 
conquer their  fatherland ;  they  were  in 
the  waters  of  Brittany,  and  they  also  re- 
joiced. 

One  thing,  however,  was  wanting — one 
thing  many  had  asked  for — no  Prince  of 
the  blood  had  come  forward  to  lead  the 
army  that  Avas   to   march    on   Paris    and 
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crush  the  Republic  !  Had  a  prince  landed 
at  Quiberon,  headed  the  chivalry  of  France 
and  the  peasants,  who,  single-handed,  had 
behaved  like  heroes, — who  knoAvs  what 
could  have  been  achieved  ?  But  no  prince 
came  forward,  and,  meanwhile,  chiefs  and 
generals  quarrelled,  and  dissension  was 
everywhere ; — dissension  that  was  to  prove 
more  powerful  in  crushing  the  cause  of 
Royalty  than  the  generosity  of  generous 
England  was  to  help  it. 

At  last  the  fleet  is  in  sight,  and  the  coast 
must  be  cleared  for  the  landins^.  But 
Carnac  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans, 
and  there  on  the  Mont  Saint  Michel,  that 
ancient  grave  of  the  Druids,  floats  the 
tricolor e  flag.  As  long  as  it  is  there,  the 
fleet  must  remain  away. 

The  Chevalier  de  Tinteniac,  Rohan  de 
Carnoet   and   his   men,   and   many   other 
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bands  of  Chouans  like  liis,  go  forth  to 
dislodge  their  enemies ;  they  climb  the 
tumulus  under  a  withering  fire,  and  the 
defeated  Republicans  run  down  one  side. 
as,  victorious,  the  Chouans  reach  the  top 
from  the  other.  With  eager  and  joy- 
ful hands  a  white  flag  is  hoisted.  The 
fleet  will  see  it  and  know  that  the  coast  is 
clear. 

Some  of  the  emigres^  in  their  impatience 
once  more  to  reach  the  soil  of  France,  had 
landed  even  before  ;  and  among  these  one 
as  bright  and  as  full  of  hope  as  ever.  He 
hears  of  Rohan  being  at  Carnac,  and  hastens 
there : 

'  De  Yalvourgs !' 

'  De  Carnoet !' 

These  are  the  only  words  the  friends 
can  utter,  as  they  grasp  each  other's  hands. 
Through  untold  trials  and  sorrows  they 
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have  been  spared !  Thougli  each  has 
seen  the  terrors  of  death  near,  they  yet 
live. 

'  Renee  was  well  when  you  last  saw  her  ?' 
asks  the  chevalier. 

'  She  was  well,'  replies  Rohan,  thanking 
God  that  he  is  able  to  meet  his  friend's  full 
gaze. 

De  Valvourgs  looks  at  him  long,  and 
says : 

'  De  Carnoet,  let  us  hope  that  one  of  us 
mil  remain  to  her ' 

But  Rohan  interrupts  him ;  in  his  loyal 
heart,  there,  in  presence  of  his  rival  and 
friend,  the  noble  Breton  longs  for  death. 
The  still  bright  and  joyous  chevalier 
shall  not,  through  him,  know  of  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow;  the  loadstar  that 
has  guided  him  back  to  Brittany  shall 
not  fail  him  at  the  last  moment.     Renee  in 
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a  terrible  hour  had  tried  to  comfort  him — - 
him — Rohan  ;  but  seeing  her  betrothed  she 
will  love  him. 

That  night  the  two  friends  kept  watch 
side  by  side,  but  how  different  their  dreams. 

The  hope  of  seeing  Renee  and  of  a  life 
of  happiness  with  her,  unfolded  a  long 
vista  of  fresh  and  joyful  scenes  to  the 
young  chevalier. — jN'ot  so  to  Rohan.  His 
eyes  fixed  on  the  many  rows  of  menhirs 
which  cover  the  lonely  and  barren  plain, 
and  which  under  the  changeful  rays  of  the 
moon  assumed  fantastic  shapes  and  seemed 
to  live,  he  thinks  of  the  past ; — for  is 
not  all  his  life  in  the  past  also ;  what  can 
there  be  in  the  future  for  him  ?  And  yet 
this  bold  scheme  for  the  restoration  of 
Royalty  has  been  so  far  w^orked  out  with 
a  victory.  Ought  he  not  to  rejoice? 
Ought  he  not  to  silence  in  his  heart  any 
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other  longing?  Small  item  in  this  vast 
creation,  can  he  not  bow  down  without 
murmuring  to  his  destiny  ?  No,  though  a 
Breton,  he  cannot ;  for  love  is  stronger 
than  the  power  of  destiny  or  the  power  of 
death ! 

With  the  Chevalier  de  Valvourgs,  who 
was  going  back  to  his  ship,  he  went  to 
Quiberon,  and  there,  in  view  of  the  fleet, 
for  a  moment  his  heart  beats  with  pride 
and  hope.  The  coast  was  clear,  and  the 
admiral  directed  the  landing  in  person. 

Then  there  was  an  outpouring  of  long- 
restrained  feelings  among  noblemen  and 
peasants.  Immense  crowds  had  come  to 
see  their  deliverers.  Joy,  thankfulness, 
and  enthusiasm  filled  every  heart.  The 
Chouans  fell  on  their  knees  before  the 
Bishop  of  Dol  who  was  bringing  back  all 
his  clergy  with  him.    Tears  ran  from  every 
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eye.  At  last,  at  last  had  come  those  who 
were  to  save  them,  and  give  them  back 
their  liberty,  their  religion,  and  their  king  ! 

Alas  !  the  command  of  the  army  was  di- 
vided, and  the  two  chiefs,  the  Comte  d'Her- 
villy  and  the  Comte  de  Puisaye  quarrelled. 
De  Puisaye  wisely  w^anted  to  go  forward 
at  once — the  whole  of  Brittany  being  in 
arms  ready  to  follow  him.  But  D'Hervilly 
despised  the  Chouans.  What  were  to  him 
those  wild  men,  who  had  come  to  him  in 
tatters  and  shoeless,  with  the  marks  on  them 
of  their  long  and  awful  struggle  ?  What  did 
he  care  for  heroes  footsore  and  hungry  and 
thirsty,  who  wept  and  knelt  down  in  the 
dust  at  the  feet  of  their  bishop  ?  And 
he  soon  showed  in  what  esteen  he  held 
them. 

The  Royalists  had  to  proclaim  Louis 
XVIII.  as  successor  to  Louis  XVII. , — the 
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poor  child  of  ten,  dead  twenty  days  before 
the  landing  of  this  army  that  was  to  put  him 
on  his  throne, — and  at  that  all  important 
moment  D'Hervilly,  proudly  defiling  with 
his  emigres  into  Carnac,  had  a  high  mass 
sung  there  for  him,  while  the  poor  Chouans 
had  somewhere  apart  a  low  mass  said  by 
the  Bishop  of  Dol. 

But  while  these  proud  nobles  disdained 
to  associate  with  their  poor  brethren 
bound  to  the  same  cause  ;  while  generals 
and  officers  quarrelled  among  themselves ; 
while  the  despised  Chouans — many  of 
them  now  clad  in  the  red  coats  of  Eng- 
land— continued  to  resist  the  advanced 
columns  of  the  enemy  ;  while  the  army  of 
emigres  and  English  soldiers  remained 
inactive,  massed  up  in  a  narrow  peninsula 
without  resource  and  without  a  way  of 
escape,  and  imprisoned  as  it  were  behind 
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their  own  fort ;  Hoche  was  advancing  fast 
at  the  head  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  who 
drove  before  them  crowds  of  fugitives, 
men,  women,  and  children,  flying  away 
from  the  cruelties  of  his  relentless  soldiers 
— cruelties  he  was  powerless  to  prevent — 
to  that  fatal  Quiberon. 

At  last  D'Hervilly  thought  fit  to  move, 
but  it  was  too  late ;  the  brave  Chouans 
who  had  won  and  kept  Carnac  were  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  army  and  defeated. 
The  fort  that  protected  the  crowded  penin- 
sula was  taken.  Then  commenced  a  time 
of  untold  horrors.  Then  was  it  that 
Admiral  Warren,  who  had  been  every- 
where while  the  fighting  was  going  on,  came 
forward  to  try  to  save ; — in  person  direct- 
ing the  boats ;  with  his  own  hand  helping  to 
rescue  the  unfortunate  people  fired  upon 
and  drowning. 
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Thousands  of  the  emigres  gave  them- 
selves up  to  Hoche.  They  were  shot,  till 
the  soldiers,  tired  of  the  butchery,  did 
all  they  could  to  save.  At  Vannes,  where 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet  had  died,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Valvourgs,  with  proud  bearing 
and  head  erect,  was  taken  to  die.  Thurio 
was  with  him,  and  had  his  life  offered 
to  him. 

'  You  were  a  servant,  and  as  such  forced 
to  follow  your  master  wherever  he  wished 
to  take  you.     Was  it  not  so  ?' 

'  Forced  !  never,'  exclaimed  Thurio,  '  My 
life  is  my  master's ;  he  dies  and  I  wish  to 
die  with  him.' 

In  vain  had  the  chevalier  tried  to  deceive 
his  devotion  by  sending  him  as  a  bearer  of 
the  news  of  his  death  to  Renee  ;  the  good 
fellow  remained  firm  to  the  last. 

'  I   will   follow   you,   my   dear   master. 
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Where  you  go,  I  must,  as  a  faithful  servant, 
go  also.' 

And  the  same  volley  sent  them  both  to 
death. 


The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Quiberon  was 
over  all  the  land ;  the  fearful  loss  of  life 
caused  every  woman  and  child  to  be  in 
mourning  and  weep.   And  Renee  also  wept. 

She  humbled  herself  before  the  all- 
searching  glance  of  the  Almighty.  '  Lay 
not  my  sin  to  their  charge,'  she  prayed.  '  I 
have  sinned ;  let  me  alone  suiFer.  Save 
them  both,  and  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  troth, 
faithful  unto  death.' 

But  her  prayers  had  not  been  answered, 
though  she  did  not  know. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  that  sent 
the  chevalier  to  his  grave,  horses 
were    heard    outside.      They    stopped    at 
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the  cottage.  Renee  started ;  she  threw  far 
from  her  the  coiffe  she  had  crushed  in  the 
agony  of  her  prayers,  and,  with  beating 
heart,  felt  ready  to  welcome  her  betrothed. 
Words  of  thankfulness  and  love  were  on  her 
lips  ;  but  with  a  cry  she  drew  back  : 

'  Monsieur  de  TroglefF!' 

Had  he  returned  to  her  again  ?  Was  he 
the  only  one  to  be  saved  ? 

'The  chevalier,  where  is  he?'  she  asked,, 
in  a  fainting  voice. 

'  Many  of  our  friends  have  died,'  he 
answered. 

'  Many  ?'  she  repeated.     '  Many  ?' 

'  You  are  free.' 

'  0  God  !  the  chevalier — Free,  do  you 
sav ' 

'  But  others  there  are  who  love  you. 
Others  there  are  who  will  care  for  you. 
Come,  both  our  lives  are  threatened,  your 
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hiding-place  is  known.     Later  on  you  can 
give  way  to  sorrow ;  now  is  the  time  to  fly. 
^ome 

But  she  did  not  move. — Was  Rohan  dead 
too  ? — then  she  must  die  also.  She  heard 
Monsieur  de  TroglefF  and  failed  to  see  his 
words  were  for  her — then  she  must  die  also 
— was  the  only  thought  in  her  mind.  But 
Monsieur  de  Trogleff  knew  that  to  hesitate 
now  was  fatal,  and,  seeing  her  in  a  kind  of 
trance,  he  resolved  to  carry  her  off  against 
her  will.  He  took  her  hand  in  his  and 
tried  to  make  her  walk ;  but  after  a  few 
steps  she  paused. 

'  I  cannot,  I  cannot,'  she  murmured,  '  I 
too  must  die.' 

Still  persisting,  however,  De  Trogleff 
was  opening  the  door  to  call  for  help, 
when  a  man  rushed  past  him  with  a  cry 
of: 

'  Renee  !     Renee !' 
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And,  without  knowing  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her,  she  gave  but  a  look  at  Rohan's 
face,  and  the  next  moment  was  in  his 
arms. 

'  Soldiers  are  on  our  traces.  Monsieur 
Brevelaye  is  here.  Loik  and  Ivon  are  here. 
Renee,  be  my  wife  at  once  and  let  us  flee.' 
Then,  in  a  lower  voice  :  '  Renee  dearest, 
our  dear  friend  with  his  last  free  breath 
wished  it  so ;  let  his  memory  be  sacred 
and  a  bond  of  love — Renee,  Renee,  tell 
me,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?' 

And  she  answered, 

'  I  will.' 


THE  END. 
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"  The  story  which  Dr.  Munro  has  to  tell  is  one  which  never  flags  or  ceases  to 
be  instructive  as  well  as  interesting." — Spectator. 

"These  Records  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  soldier,  for  the  sake  of  the 
information  which  they  give  and  the  spirit  which  informs  them." — Globe. 
"  Full  of  interesting  notes  on  the  army  and  army  Mie.'"— Graphic. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  WAIFS.     By  John 

AsHTON,  Author  of  '  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,'  &c. 
1  vol.  small  Ito.     12s. 
"  The  matter  contained  in  this  book  is  always  pleasing  and  instructive.    There 
is  certainly  not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume."— G'^ofte. 

'•  Mr.  Ashtonhas  produced  a  volume  of  light  and  pleasant  character."— J/ornwy 
Post. 
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NEW   WORKS— Continued. 


SHIKAR  SKETCHES:   With  Notes  on  Indian 

Field  Sports.  By  J.  Moray  Brown,  late  79th  Cameron  High- 
landers. With  Eight  Illustrations,  by  J.  C.  Dollman,  R.I.  1  vol. 
small  4to.     10s.  6cl. 

"A  glorious  book.  It  is  palpably  the  work  of  a  true  sportsman." — Horse  and  Hourd. 

"The  Sketches  are  delightfully  written,  models  of  clear,  bright,  racy  narrative, 
and  containing  just  those  particulars  that  a  sportsman  wishes  to  know.' — Scotsman. 

•'  The  author  goes  through  the  round  of  Indian  sport,  and  writes  in  such  a 
pleasant  fashion  as  to  make  his  pages  agreeable  reading  to  all  for  whom  the 
subject  itself  has  attractions ;  the  book  has  the  additional  advantage  of  some 
spirited  illustrations."' — The  Field. 

"  Mr.  Moray  Brown  records  his  long  experiences  among  big  game  in  India  with 
capital  spirit  and  style;  there  are  some  thrilling  pages  on  pig-sticking  and  tiger- 
shooting." — The  World. 

THROUGH  CYPRUS.     By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  "  Glimpses  of  Greek  Life  and  Scenery,"  &c  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 
With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  the  Author's  Route.     15s. 

"  The  cheerful  and  observant  authoress  has  much  that  is  new  to  tell  us.'"— Daily 
Telegraph. 

"  '  Through  Cyprus  '  may  be  heartily  commended  to  readers  who  are  fond  of 
an  entertaining  and  chatty  narration  of  incidents  of  travel." — Scotsman. 

REMINISCENCES     OF     THE     COURT     AND 

TIMES  OF  KING  ERNEST  OF  HANOVER.     By  the  Rev.  C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  His  Majesty's  Resident  Domestic  Chaplain. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  portrait  of 

the  King.  6s. 
"Mr.  Wilkinson's  descriptions  of  the  Court  balls,  where  even  the  ladies  took 
precedence  according  to  military  rank,  of  the  characters  he  met  with,  and  of  the 
Hanoverian  clergy  of  those  days,  will  be  found  decidedly  interesting.'' — Spectator. 
"  An  interesting  book,  which  abounds  in  characteristic  stories  of  the  old  king, 
in  anecdotes  of  many  celebrities,  English  and  foreign,  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  and,  indeed,  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  with  whom 
the  author  was  brought  in  contact  by  his  courtly  or  pastoral  office.'' — St.  James's 
Gazette. 

THE    LIFE    AND    ADVENTURES    OF    PEG 

WOFFINGTON  :  With  Pictures  of  the  Period  in  which  She 

Lived.     By  J.   Fitzgerald    IMolloy,    Author   of    "  Court    Life 

Below  Stairs,"  &c.     Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     1  vol.  crown  8vo. 

With  Portrait.     Gs. 

"Peg  "Wofflngton  makes  a  most  interesting  central  figure,  round  which  Mr. 

Molloy  has  made  to  revolve  a  varied  and  picturesque  panorama  of  London  life 

in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.    He  sees  things  in  the  past  so  clearly,  grasps 

them  so  tenaciously,  and  reproduces  them  so  vividly  that  they  come  to  us  without 

any  of  the  dust  and  rust  of  time." — G.  A.  S.  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

"  Mr.  Molloy's  work  has  the  merit  at  least  of  being  from  the  first  chapter  to  the 
ast  without  a  single  dull  -psige."— Daily  News. 

CHAPTERS    FROM    FAMILY    CHESTS.       By 

Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  Author  of  'The  County  Families,'  &c. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  '  Chapters  from  Family  Chests '  are  a  great  deal  more  exciting  and  absorbing 
than  one  half  the  professedly  sensational  novels." — Dail/i  Telegi-apli. 

"Mr.  Walford's  volumes  abound  in  what  is  known  as  the  romance  of  real  life, 
and  are  extremely  interesting  reading.' — Daily  News. 


MESSES.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WOmiS—Co7itinued, 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGNS,  1882   to  1885, 

AND  THE  Events  which  led  to  them.     By   Charles    Rotle, 

Barrister- at-Law,  of  Alexandria.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.    Illustrated 

by  Maps  and  Plans.     30s. 

"Mr.  Eoylehas  done  well  in  the  interests  of  historical  completeness  to  describe 

not  only  the  entire  military  drama  but  also  the  political  events  connected  with 

it,  and  whoever  reads  the  book  with  care  has  gone  a  considerable  way  towards 

mastering  the  difficult  Egyptian  question." — Athen<xum. 

"The  Egyptian  Hasco  has  found  in  Sir.  Royle  a  most  painstaking,  accurate,  and 
judicious  historian.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  his  volumes  may  be  thought  to 
contain  too  many  unimportant  incidents,  yet  their  presence  was  necessary  per- 
haps, in  a  complete  record,  and  the  most  fastidious  reader  will  acquit  Mr.  Royle 
of  fllling  his  pages  with  anything  that  can  be  called  padding." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

FOOTSTEPS  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC.    A  Pilgrimage. 

By  Mrs.  Florence  Caddy,  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  With  Map  of  Route.  15s. 
"The  reader,  whatever  his  preconceived  notions  of  the  maid  may  have  been, 
will  soon  find  himself  in  sympathy  with  a  writer  who,  by  the  charm  of  her  de- 
scriptive style,  at  once  arrests  his  attention  and  sustains  the  interest  of  her 
subject." — Morrdng  Post. 

THE    FRIENDSHIPS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD :    As    Recorded   in   Letters   from  her   Literary 
Correspondents,      Edited    by    the    Rev,    A.    G,    L'Estrange, 
Editor  of  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  &c.     2  vols,     21s. 
"These  letters  are  all  written  as  to  one  whom  the  writers  love  and  revere.  Miss 
Barrett  is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondents,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  excellence  in  the  mind  they  are  invoking.     Their  letters  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  they  strike  out  recollections,  opinions,  criticisms,  which 
will  hold  the  reader's  delighted  and  serious  attention." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  BRONTE  FAMILY,  With  Special  Reference 
to  Patrick  Bran  well  Bronte.    By  Francis  A.   Lei  land.    2 
vols.     21s. 
"This  book  is  so  full  of  interesting  information  that  as  a  contribution  to  liter- 
ary biography  it  may  be  considered  a  real  success." — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Leyland's  book  is  earnest  and  accurate,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  to 
master  his  subject  and  present  it  with  clearness;  the  book  is  valuable,  and  should 
be  read  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  pi'evious  works  on  the  family." — Graphic. 

MEMOIRS   OF   A  CAMBRIDGE  CHORISTER. 

By  William  Glover.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s, 

"In  these  amusing  volumes  Mr.  Glover  provides  us  with  the  means  of  spending 
a  pleasant  hour  or  two  in  his  company." — Times. 

"  These  volumes  contain  a  miscellaneous  set  of  reminiscences,  comments,  and 
anecdotes,  written  in  a  light  and  jocular  style.  Mr.  Glover  is  always  cheerful 
and  never  didactic." — Athenaeum. 

WITHOUT  GOD:  Negative  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics,     By  Percy  Greg,  Author  of    "The  Devil's  Advocate," 

"Across  the  Zodiac,"  &c,     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 

"  Mr.  Greg  has  condensed  much  profound  thought  into  his  book,  and  has  fully 

succeeded  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  discussion  throughout." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  work  is  ably  written  ;  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  no  ordinary  power 

and  brilliancy.     It  is  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating." — Scotsman. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.    By  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     6s. 
"We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.     The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  mulii- 
iarious  kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance." — St.  James's  Gazette. 
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Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8yo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  ^d. 

LODGE'S     PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE   NOBILITY. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH    EDITION    FOR  1888. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  moat 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

A  Iphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  ia 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator: 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— PosJ. 
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THE  GOLDEN  HOPE :  A  Romance  of  the  Deep. 

By  W.  Claek  Russell,  Author  of  "A  Sea  Queen,"  "The  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvenor,"  &c.     1  vol.     Gs. 

"Mr.  Clark  Eussell  is  at  his  best  in  'The  Golden  Hope,'  which  means  that  this 
book  of  his  is  one  of  the  finest  books  of  its  kind  in  our  l&ng\xa.ge."— Academy. 

A  HOUSE  PARTY.     By  Ouida.     {Second  Edition.) 

1  vol.  crown  8vo.     6s. 

"The  sketches  of  character  are  hit  off  with  accuracy  of  observation  and  with  a 
firm  and  clear  outline." — Daihj  Telegraph. 

ON  THE  SCENT.  By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie, 

Author   of    'Dita,'    'Once  More,'    '  Sisters-in-Law,'    &c.     1   vol. 
crown  8vo.     6s. 
"A  bright  and  wholesome  story." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

WEEPING  FERRY.  A  Novel.  By  George  Halse. 

2  vols. 

"' Weeping  Ferry '  is  decidedly  above  the  average  of  contemporary  novels.'" — 
Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Halse's  pages  are  simply  and  prettily  written."— ^ScoismaH. 

COULD    HE    DO    BETTER?     By  Arthur    A. 

Hoffmann.     3  vols. 

"The  writing  is  throughout  careful  yet  easy,  never  tame  and  never  affected, 
and  the  structure  of  the  story  has  compactness,  proportion,  and  symmetry."— 
Spectator. 

THE  SON  OF  HIS  FATHER.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant, 

Author  of  "  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,"  "  Agnes,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  No  previous  work  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  better  justifies  her  high  position  among 
English  novelists  than  her  new  book.    It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
truth,  power,  and  pathos  of  this  tale." — Morning  Post. 

CATERINA.    By  the  Author  of  '^  Lauterdale."    3  vols. 

"  The  author  is  really  an  able  writer,  and  he  has  a  good  grasp  of  character."— 
Academy. 
"  A  moving  and  animated  story."— Daily  Telegraph. 

JACOBI'S  WIFE.    By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author 

of  '  No  Saint,'  '  An  Open  Foe,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"The  story  is  one  of  powerful  interest." — Illustrated  London  News. 
"A  thoroughly  interesting  story,   and    is   worth  reading  in   its   entirety." — 
Literary  World. 

A  GREAT  PLATONIC  FRIENDSHIP.      By  W. 

Button  Burrard.     3  vols. 
"  Mr.  Burrard's  story  is  free  from  digressive  description,  is  brightly  told,  and  ita 
realism  never  degenerates  into  coarseness  ;  the  story  is  from  first  to  last  exciting." 
— Morning  Post. 
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A  FAIR  CRUSADER;  A  Story  of  To-day.    By 

William   Westall,    Author  of    "  Larry   Lohengrin,"   "  A  Queer 
Race,"  &c.     2  vols. 

A  BRETON  MAIDEN.      By  A  French    Lady, 

Author  of  "  Till  my  Wedding-Day."  "  3  vols. 

BORN  IN  THE  PURPLE.    By  Maxwell  Fox. 

3  vols. 

A  NEW  FACE  AT  THE  DOOR.    By  Jane  Stan- 

LEV,  Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Gods."    2  vols. 
"The  tale  is  never  dull,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it." — Morning  Post. 

THE  SPORT  OF  CHANCE.    By  William  Sharp. 

3  vols. 
"  'The  Sport  of  Chance '  h&s 2^rima  facie  an  undeniable  advantage  to  start  with  : 
i.e.,  it  is  unlike  almost  anything  hitherto  written  in  the  shape  of  a  novel  in  three 
volumes.   The  author  shows  much  skill  in  unravelling  the  tangled  skein  of  a  com- 
plicated plot." — Morning  Post. 

SWEET  IS  TRUE  LOVE.     By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,"   "  Off  the  Roll,"  &c. 

2  vols. 

"  It  is  in  the  tender  sympathetic  treatment  of  details  that  the  writer  is  most 
successful." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

A  DOUBLE  WEDDING.     By  the  Author  of  ''  St. 

Olave's,"  "  Janita's  Cross,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"The  tale  is  told  with  quaint  and  pathetic  simplicity,  and  is  in  every  sense  a 
charming  story." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  work  is  a  combination  of  refined  quiet  humour  and  gentle  pathos  which 
produce  a  delightful  yvhole."— Whitehall  Review. 

THE  GAY  WORLD.    By  Joseph  Hatton,  Author 

of  "  Clytie,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"The  chief  characters  all  have  a  certain  charm.  One  follows  with  genuine 
anxiety  the  course  of  their  career.". — Globe. 

"  The  book  is  interspersed  with  many  clever  passages,  hits  of  choice  descrip- 
tion, and  happy  touches  of  character ;  it  is  the  ablest  novel  Mr.  Hatton  has 
written."— ^carfe/ny. 

CAST  ON  THE  WATERS.    By  Hugh  Coleman 

Davidson,  Author  of  "  The  Green  Hills  by  the  Sea."     3  vols. 

"The  every- day  events  of  the  tale  are  all  forcibly  and  graphically  portrayed." 
— Morning  Post. 

"  The  characters  are  well  drawn  in  caricaturist's  style,  and  tlie  dialogue  apt 
and  amusing.'' — Scotsman. 

IN  BAD   HANDS.    By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 

of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  The  Courting  of  Mary  Smith,"  &c. 

3  vols. 

"The  volumes  are  alive  with  touches  of  humour  and  pathos,  and  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  welcomed  by  novel-readers." — Athenaeum 

THE  TREASURE  OF  THORBURNS.     A  Novel 

By  Frederick  Boyle,  Author  of  "  A  Good  Hater,"  "  Legends  of 
my  Bungalow,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  The  story  is  excellent  in  its  way,  more  than  sufficiently  well  written,  and  with 
certain  touches  of  fresh  originality  that  lift  it  out  of  the  pale  of  the  common- 
place."— Literary  World. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STATOAUD  LIBRARY 

OF    CHEAP    EDITIONS    OP 

POPULAR     MODERN     WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY 

Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  Holman  Hunt,  Birket  Foster, 

John  Leech,  John  Tenniel,  J.  Laslett  Pott,  etc. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous  pro- 
ductions, and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  wliich  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its 
present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recommenda- 
tions of  a  clear,  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of  being  well 
illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Morning  Post. 


II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

"  This  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  tho  growing  up  of  their 
children;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenseum. 


IIL— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"Mr.  Warburton  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title-page.  The  'Realities  of  Eastern 
Tr-cvel'  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est; while  the  'Romantic'  adventures  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  hia 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  much  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  life." — Globe. 


IV.— NATHALIE. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" 'Nathalie' is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  Nathalie  '  high  among 
books  of  its  class." — Athemeum. 


v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY   THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think  :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position." — Athenxum. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  andjis 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Morning  Fcst. 
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VI.— ADAM  GEAEME  OF  MOSSGEAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'A.dam  Qraeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— J/ormngr 
Post. 


VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODEEN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  fepecimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written." — Messenger . 


VIII.— CAEDINAL  WISEMAN'S  EECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUE  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Eome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Eoman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." 
— Athenxum. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOE  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Craik.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The 
reader,  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy, and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athenceum. 

" '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral — most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  qovq:" —Morning  Post. 


X.— THE  OLD  COUET  SUBUEB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratification." — Athenxum. 

"  From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasan  t  reading." — Spectator. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 
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XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  VALLEY  OP  A  HUNDRED  FIRES." 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  :  for 
themselves.  They  will  And  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found." — Athenxum. 


XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book." — 
John  Bull. 


XIII.— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

"Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplifled  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history ^and,  the 
poetry  of  Action  were  more  happily  interwoven." — Illustrated  News. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OP  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  llfty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction." — Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

'"The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  noy els."— Observer. 


XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-hke,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject.  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  real." — Athemeum. 
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XVIL— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.     There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction."' — Morning  Post. 


XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax  '  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  good." — Athenaeum. 
"This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  noveV— Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
-Illustrated  News. 


XXI.— ADELE. 

BY    JULIA    KAVANAGH. 

"'Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  stcry, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close." — Atfienceum. 

'•'AdMe'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

"  '  Adele '  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  s  a  very  clever 
novel." — Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 


"These  'Studies  '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  Oi  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Morning  Post. 

"These 'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  UMihov." Saturday  Review. 
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XXIII.— GRANDMOTHEE'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"  "We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenceum. 


XXIY.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  lit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenanim. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
study. ' ' — A  themeum. 
"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power." — Standard. 


XXVL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive. ' ' — .4  thence  urn. 

"A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

"All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Mrs.  Craik's  charming 
stories."— /o/tn  Bull. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  'Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story 
It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Ti/nes. 

"  This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ers  are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
here  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches." — Daily  News. 


XXVIIL— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interes  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  v^ery 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  it." — The  Times. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
Gtruction,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  .TANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.     The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Afhenceum. 

"  '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  Action.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded,"— i/ommgr  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.     These 
Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour." — Post. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thug  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own." — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athemeum. 

"A  novel  of  micommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes"  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— Athencmim. 

"  Mrs.  Oiiphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes  '  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  vender  a." '—Morning  Post. 


XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  effovV'— Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.     It  is  a  noble  hook."— Morning  Post. 

"  '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." 
—Daily  News. 

XXXVII— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  yreW— Times. 
"We   recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in   human  nature   to   read  Mr. 
Diion'B  very  interesting  hook.''— Saturday  Review. 
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XXXVIII.— EGBERT  FALCONEE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

" '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenceum. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" 'The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  doaiestic  stories." — Athenceum. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 


XLI— DAVID  ELGINBEOD. 

BY  GEORGE   MAC   DONALD,   LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class   of 
readers." — Times. 


XLII.— A  BEAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEJ^IAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
authors  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

'"A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works." — Daily  Telegraph. 


XLIIL— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

"A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist." — Daily  News. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMEEICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read." — Standard^ 
"  'The  Americans  at  Home'  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 

XL  v.— THE  UNKIND  WOED. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *' JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  whi  :h  opens  the 
series,  'The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displaved  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  ont."— The  Eolio. 
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XLVI.— A  EOSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"'A  Eose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.    The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  -which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.' " — Times. 


XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 
"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures      Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.     It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind." — Saturday  Review. 


XLVIII.— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to   'Salem  Chapel,'  but    surpasses  all  the  intermediate   records. 
Phcebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MAEIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YOXGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  histoi-y  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

• '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— Pa?Z  Mall  Gazette. 
■  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour." — Atlienceum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  Yoimg  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — The,  Times. 

'  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenceum. 


LIL— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  '  verve'  in  the  book." — Athenceum. 


LIII.— IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"In'  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland."— Times. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  wnich  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  Doet." — The  Times. 
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